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Chronicle 


The War.—Minor operations marked the progress of 
the Allied offensive in the beginning of the week. In 
the north British and New Zealand troops carried the 
German positions on the high ground 
"between Peiziére and the MHavrin- 
court Wood, while the French ad- 
vanced east of Avesne in the direction of Clastres. 
Official reports announced the crossing of the Crozat 
Canal before Liez. La Fére is the point at the southern 
end of the Hindenburg line that the French advance 
is menacing, the Germans still holding Messines Ridge, 
the northern bulwark of their line. Heavy rains im- 
peded the British troops in their advance on September 
10, making rapid progress difficult. Their forward 
movement was northeast of Neuve Chapelle and west of 
Armentiéres. The French continued to push on between 
the Somme and the Oise, capturing Etreillers and Roupy. 
Beyond the Croza. Canal Clastres and Remigny fell into 
their hands. On the following day official reports men- 
tioned only artillery activity on the Aisne and Vesle 
fronts and in Champagne, while unofficial dispatches 
credited the French with holding the La Fére-St. Quentin 
road. Travecy and the heights dominating La Fére were 
taken from the enemy. Before St. Quentin the British 
infantry went forward at two points while despite stiff 
resistance on the part of the enemy they fought their 
way forward north of Epehy and at Vermand. Franco- 
American troops under General Mangin foiled the en- 
emy’s attempts to break through at Mount de Laffaux 
northeast of Soissons. The strong Allied position here 
threatens the German hold on the entire line of the Aisne 
and the Chemin-des-Dames. September 12 witnessed the 
launching of the first big American drive. Hurling the 
enemy back five miles on a front of twelve miles along 
the line east of St. Mihiel the American First Army 
under General Pershing delivered a telling blow between 
the Meuse and the Moselle rivers; tanks, cavalry and 
air planes cooperating with the infantry. On the front 
north of St. Mihiel American and French troops pushed 
the enemy back two miles on an eight mile front, and 
the town of St. Mihiel was captured. It had been in 
German hands since September, 1914. The British took 
Havrincourt and Moeuvres, crossed the Canal du Nord 
northwest of Havrincourt and took up their positions on 
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the west bank of the canal above Moeuvres, advancing 
within seven miles of Cambrai. Their position fronts 
the reformed Hindenburg line from St. Quentin to Epehy. 
By the capture of Attilly, Vermand and Vendelles they 
reached a point within four miles of St. Quentin, aligning 
themselves with the French to the south. On the follow- 
ing day the American advance flattened out the St. Mihiel 
salient, reducing the front in this sector from forty miles 
to twenty, and pushing the enemy back to the Wotan- 
Hindenburg line. Most of the villages taken by the 
Americans were in good condition, the town of St. 
Mihiel itself suffering little damage. The Verdun-Toul- 
Nancy railway line and the railroad running from Thiau- 
court to St. Mihiel fell into the possession of the advanc- 
ing army. The official communiqué reported the capture 
of more than 13,000 prisoners. The British battling for 
St. Quentin took Holnon Wood, three miles northwest 
of their objective, while on their left the French took 
Savy which is three miles west of the St. Quentin 
railway station. The French on September 14 began an 
offensive from the southern end of St. Gobain Wood, 
before Laon, to the Aisne northeast of Soissons, advanc- 
ing two miles on an eleven mile front and taking several 
villages. The full force of their blow was delivered 
against the western end of the Chemin-des-Dames and its 
southern flank. Marshal Haig reported British gains 
east of Havrincourt and in the Lys valley sector in 
Flanders. More detailed reports from the American 
forces in the St. Mihiel salient place the number of pris- 
oners taken by Pershing at 20,000, making a total of more 
than 175,000 prisoners credited to the Allied armies since 
the first drive of July 18. Following the remarkable 
success of American arms and general Allied progress 
on the Western Front during the week came the general 
peace proposal from Austria, and Germany,s separate 
peace offer to Belgium. 

The President in his reply to the strikers at Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, reminded them that they had agreed 
to submit to the decision of the War Labor Board. 
The President's An-As the members of the board were 
swer te the Bridge- unable to reach a unanimous decision 

port Strikers on all the questions presented, the dis- 
puted points were referred to an arbitrator who was 
unanimously chosen by the members of the Board. The 
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attitude of the strikers who rejected the final decision of 
the arbitrator was condemned by President Wilson, 
who said in part: 


Che arbitvator thus chosen has made an award which more 
than ninety per cent of the workers affected accept. You who 
constitute less than ten per cent refuse to abide by the award, 
although you are the best paid of the whole body of workers 
affected, and are, therefore, least entitled to press a further in- 
crease of wages because of the high cost of living. But what- 
ever the merits of the issue, it is closed by the award. Your 
strike against it is a breach of faith calculated to reflect on the 
sincerity of national organized labor in proclaiming its accept- 
ance of the principles and machinery of the National War La- 
bor Board. If such disregard of the solemn adjudication of a 
tribunal to which both parties submitted their claims be tempor- 
ized with, agreements become mere scraps of paper. If errors 
creep into awards the proper remedy is submission to the award, 
with an application for rehearing to the tribunal. But to strike 
against the award is disloyalty and dishonor. 

The Smith & Wesson Company, of Springfield, Mass., engaged 
in Government work, has refused to accept the mediation of the 
National War Labor Board and has flaunted its rules of de- 
cision approved by Presidential proclamation. With my consent 
the War Department has taken over the plant and business of 
the company to secure continuity in production and to prevent 
industrial disturbance. It is of the highest importance to secure 
compliance with reasonable rules and procedure for the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes. Having exercised a drastic remedy 
with recalcitrant employers it is my duty to use means equally 
well adapted to the end with lawless and faithless employees. 

Therefore I desire that you return to work and abide by the 
award. if you refuse, each one of you will be barred from em- 
ployment in any war industry in the community in which the 
strike occurs for a period of one year. During that time the 
United States Employment Service will decline to obtain em- 
ployment for you in any war industry elsewhere in the United 
States, as well as under the War and Navy Departments, the 
Shipping Board, the Railway Administration and all Govern- 
ment agencies, and the draft boards will be instructed to reject 
any claim of exemption based on your alleged usefulness on 
war production. 


Several labor leaders have expressed theraselves en- 
tirely in accord with the President’s action, and the 
Central Federated Union in New York voted in con- 
demnation of the Bridgeport strikers. The threatened 
strike of puddlers in the steel mills in eastern Pennsyi- 
vania and New York has been postponed to await the 
hearing of their demands by the National War Labor 
3oard. 


Belgium.—The special correspondent of La Croix, 
writing from La Havre, paints a pitiful picture of condi- 
tions in Belgium. The price of food is seven times more 
than it was before the war. Such 
household necessities as eggs, rice, 
butter, lard, farina, sugar, coffee and 
tea command prohibitive prices which only the rich are 
able to pay, and even the rich find it difficult to procure 
them. The future is black with menace. Public canteens 
have been set up which furnish the poor with the bare 
means of subsistence, the little portions of bread which 
can be offered them being very much adulterated, black, 
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heavy and indigestible. Private benevolence has thrown 
in its resources with those of the public committees, and 
both are carrying on a losing fight against starvation and 
disease. The young, in particular, are suffering severely. 
Tuberculosis is growing enormously: in Liege alone, it is 
stated, there are 17,000 persons under sixteen years of 
age, victims of the terrible scourge, and remedies are 
not to be had. 

The land, even under present conditions, is producing 
enough food, especially potatoes, to supply the needs of 
the Belgians; but unfortunately the Germans, under the 
pretense of combating food-monopolies, have created 
what they call Zentralen, in which they concentrate all 
the products of the land that they can seize. These 
Zentralen were heralded as instruments for bringing back 
the golden age. In reality they reserve and distribute 
food-products only to the German civilians and the army. 
The Belgians are stripped of all supplies and are obliged 
to pay fabulous prices for whatever they can hide from 
the vigilance of the German police. Concealment of 
food is very dangerous and is punished by frightful 
penalties. 

The spirit of the Belgians, however, is unbroken, their 
resistance unrelenting, and their confidence in victory 
unfaltering. They persistently refuse to make any terms 
with the enemy. They have vehe- 
mently opposed the efforts of the Ger- 
mans to substitute Flemish for French 
in the schools. The inauguration of the Flemish univer- 
sity at Ghent, although launched with great eclat, and 
manned by professors procured with great difficulty and 
at very high salaries, has fallen flat. The Germans have 
been able to obtain as members of their “ Council of 
Flanders” only obscure individuals heavily burdened 
with debts or some few officials long known for pro- 
German sympathies. 

Manifestations in favor of Germany are rare and have 
to be afforded the protection of the police, and in some 
cases, in spite of protection, those who took part in them 
were severely handled by the people. ‘The same individ- 
uals go about making manifestations in different cities. 
The Germans give incorrect accounts of the meetings 
which do take place. At Arendonck, for instance, the 
“ Activist,” as the pro-German propagandists are called, 
had four persons for his entire audience; the following 
day the Activist newspapers announced an enthusiastic 
reunion, which, it was declared, 700 persons had attended. 
The people show their detestation of the Activist move- 
ment in the most pronounced way; the Activist leaders 
have been condemned as traitors, and many summary 
executions have already taken place, and there is open 
talk of setting fire to the houses of the Germanophiles. 
Dark days of reprisals are in store for them, when the 
German retreat from Belgium begins. 


Belgian Spirit 
Undaunted 


France.—The text of the discourse made by the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic when he conferred on 
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Marshal. Foch the insignia of his office is eloquent in its 
appreciation both of the distinguished 
merits of the General himself and also 
of his brave soldiers of the allied 
nations. Recalling the many claims to public recognition 
which the military genius of Marshal Foch unquestion- 
ably possesses, the President said: 


Tributes to American 
Soldiers 


Once you had been invested, through the generous approval of 
the British and American Governments, with the power of Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Allied armies you set yourself to bring 
about unity of strategic action, so necessary in the face of the 
powerful organization of German discipline, and scarcely had 
the first waves of the formidable American tide come rolling to 
the front, when, by the succession and combination of your 
well-chosen operations, you surprised and beat back the enemy, 
first at the Marne and the Aisne, then on the Avre, the Somme 
and the Oise; you have broken the German offensive, foiled their 
plans, exhausted their best reserves, captured large bodies of 
their troops, their cannons, their machine-guns and their ammu- 
nition. The glory of it belongs to you, Marshal, and to all the 
armies you command. 


Shortly after the conclusion of the ceremony, Marshal 
Foch gave an interview to the press representatives, in 
which he deprecated prophecies and contented himself 
with stating that the campaign was progressing satisfac- 
torily. He added: 

As for the admirable troops, you may say all that you can, 
and you will not say enough. It is impossible to exaggerate 
when speaking of their courage and their heroism. Despite 
blinding heat, despite fatigue, despite all difficulties, they continue 
to advance. It makes no difference whether they have been 
fighting without ceasing, whether they are allowed to rest, 
whether they are relieved; no matter what is asked of them, they 
carry out the order superbly. 


After paying a high tribute to the splendid success of 
the British, he referred to the Americans: 

You may say of the Americans that they are fine soldiers; the 
only complaint that can be made of them is that they are too 
eager. I am obliged to restrain them. No army could receive 
a more glorious compliment. The only thing they ask is to 
advance and do their utmost to kill the Germans. 

This highly commendatory criticism has often been 
passed on our soldiers, but it is extremely gratifying to 
have it corroborated by their Generalissimo. 

In spite of the fact that Malvy has gone into exile, his 
case is still occupying a considerable place in Parliamen- 
tary concerns. It has already been recorded in AMERICA 
that his exile did not involve civic 
degradation, but it was generally taken 
for granted that it carried with it the 
loss of his seat in the Chamber of Deputies. It now ap- 
pears that the latter penalty is by no means certain. A 
commission of forty-four members was recently appointed 
by the Chamber to decide whether he should be regarded 
as having forfeited his seat as a deputy. On it are 
serving M. Viviani and M. Painlevé, who testified in 
favor of Malvy, and twenty-one of his other special 
friends. The chances are therefore that a decision will 
be rendered in favor of Malvy retaining his political 
rights. It is even hinted that he may be allowed to return 
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from exile in order to attend the coming Parliamentary 
sessions. 


Ireland.—For some time past petulant and- untrust- 
worthy propagandists have been spreading the reports 
that the Pope was preparing a letter condemnatory of 
the Irish hierarchy. This pernicious 
rumor has finally been set at rest by 
the following splendid letter which 
was recently sent to Ireland by the Holy Father: 


To Michael Cardinal Logue, Archbishop of Armagh, and the 
other Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland. 

To our dear Son and to our venerable Brothers health and 
Apostolic benediction. It is with much satisfaction that We 
have learned through the letter which you collectively addressed 
to Us on the twentieth of last June, that the decree proclaiming 
the truth of the martyrdom of the Venerable Oliver Plunkett has 
been received with profound joy by the entire Irish people. 

We knew well that this would be the case, venerable Brothers, 
for We were aware of the veneration in which you hold this 
invincible champion of the Church, who jealously guarded, at 
the price of his own blood, the sacred patrimony of the Faith, 
the glorious heritage you have received from St. Patrick. The 
true representative, in that, of the generous Irish people, who 
have always been the energetic defenders of the Faith on their 
native soil and its distinguished propagators in the most distant 
lands. 

Of your faith and of your attachment to the Seat of Truth, 
We have found proof, venerable Brothers, in the expressions 
you make use of in the rest of your letter, receiving with grati- 
tude the new code of canon law, and protesting against the in- 
sidious campaign of calumny and hatred to which Our person 
and Our action are at present subjected. 

Of your own accord, venerable Brothers, you recall, in this 
connection, the efforts We have made from the very beginning 
of Our pontificate to assuage the consequences of the terrible 
conflict, and to hasten the end of the horrible butchery. 

The unjust campaign, of which We are now the object, shall 
not diminish Our ardent wish and Our unflagging efforts in be- 
half of humanity as a whole, for we are certain that once these 
stormy times have been terminated and men’s minds have re- 
covered their calm judgment, the nobility and impartiality of 
Our charitable action will be everywhere recognized. 

In the meantime, it is your duty, venerable Brothers, as it is 
the duty of the other Bishops, and of each and every one of the 
clergy, to see to it that, amidst these multiplied attacks, the Faith 
be preserved untainted in the heart of the Christian people, and 
that all remain closely united to Holy Mother Church and to 
her supreme Pastor. We realize how numerous and serious are 
the difficulties, with which at the present moment the episco- 
pate and the clergy of the entire world have to cope; but We 
are confident that they will imitate the Christian force of which 
the Venerable Plunkett gave so admirable an example, that they 
will unite to it the wise prudence and the moderation which the 
Apostolic ministry of its very nature demands, especially in situ- 
ations of a very grave and delicate character; thus they will be 
able to fulfil their mission and to pave the way for better times 
for the Church of God. 

As an earnest of the Divine assistance which, with this object 
in view, We invoke from heaven, and in testimony of Our very 
special good-will, We grant, out of the affection of Our heart, 
to you and to all the Faithful, the apostolic benediction. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, in the Vatican, July 31, 1918, 
the fourth year of Our pontificate. Pore BENEDICT XV. 


The Pope and the 
Hierarchy 


Rome.—The very day the condemnation of M. Malvy, 
the French Freemason, was announced, the Havas 
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Agency published a dispatch, dated from Amsterdam, 
and communicated to the entire press, 
which stated that Pope Benedict XV, 
on the occasion of his onomastic 
feast, had addressed a telegram to the Emperor William, 
couched in expressions of deep regard, in which, it ws 
said, the Pope had gone so far as to invoke on the work 
of the German Emperor and on his august family the 
blessings of the Almighty. The Havas Agency added 
the following significant comment: “The language would 
be quite in agreement with the Pontifical message.” The 
anticlerical press of all countries, without investigating 
the accuracy of the dispatch or the grounds on which it 
rested, at once accepted it at its face value, piofessed 
itself scandalized and professed to find in it another proof 
of the pro-German sympathies of the Holy Father. ‘lhe 
object of the publicity of the press comments was ob- 
viously to divert attention from the treasonable activities 


Another Falsehood 
Disproved 


of the protegé of the Freemasons. 

It may be remarked in passing that, if the report had 
been true, there would have been nothing in the Pope’s 
expression to give color to the charge of pro-Germanism, 
for he would merely have been using the polite formulas, 
traditional with the Vatican for many centuries in re- 
sponding to the felicitations sent to the Holy Father 
by the heads of State. As a matter of fact, however, 
the Havas Agency dispatch was false. On August 22, 
the Osservatore Romano, published this official denial : 

It has been stated at Amsterdam that in answer to a telegram 
sent to the Holy Father on the occasion of his onomastic feast 
hy the Emperor of Germany, the Pope responded by invoking 
the Divine benediction on the work of the Emperor. We are 
authorized to declare that this information does not correspond 
to the truth. The Holy Father, in his telegram, thanked the Em- 
peror for the good wishes and benedictions which he had in- 
voked on the charitable work of His Holiness. 

It is impossible, in truth, to deplore sufficiently either the bad 
faith with which reports are invented or falsified in order to 
rouse public opinion against the Holy See, or the lightness with 
which such information is accepted as true. The boldness of 
the false report passes belief. The actual fact is quite the con- 
trary of that given to the public. It was not the Holy Father 
who invoked the Divine blessing on the work of the German 
Emperor, but the latter who called down God's benediction on 
the charitable work accomplished by His Holiness. 


Russia.—The Committee of Public Information has 
begun the publication of a series of seventy documents 
which make startling disclosures concerning the relations 
of the Bolsheviki and the German Gov- 
ernment. They were obtained by Ed- 
gar Sisson, the committee’s representa- 
tive in Russia. These documents are in part originals, 
annotated by Bolshevist leaders, and in part photographs 
of originals, the rest being circulars which complete the 
scheme of German intrigue. 

The documents show that in June, 1914, before a pre- 
text for going to war had been discovered, before the 
assassinations at Sarajevo, Germany was perfecting her 
plans for world conquest, by distributing to all industrial 


The Bolshevist 
Treachery 


concerns scaled industrial mobilization plans. They also 
show that four months after the war began, and more 
than two years before the United States accepted Ger- 
many’s challenge, the German General Staff of the High 
Sea Fleet had called for the mobilization of “all de- 
structive agents and observers ” in the United States and 
Canada in order to prevent ships from sailing from the 
American ports to England, France and Russia; explo- 
sions, strikes, delays, embroilments, difficulties, the em- 
ployment of anarchists and escaped criminals being rec- 
ommended as apt agencies for this purpose. 

It is also clear from the documents that the present 
heads of the Bolshevist Government, Lenine and Trotsky, 
and their associates, are German agents; that the Bol- 
shevist revolution was started and financed by Germany ; 
that the Brest-Litovsk treaty was a betrayal of the Rus- 
sian people by the German agents, Lenine and Trotsky; 
that a German-picked commander was chosen to “ de- 
fend” Petrograd against the Germans; that German off- 
cers were secretly received by the Bolshevist Government 
as military advisers, spies upon the embassies of Russia’s 
allies, officers in the Russian army and directors of the 
Bolshevist military, domestic and foreign policies; that 
the Bolshevist Government has played false with the 
Allies, the Russian people, and in particular with the 
Russian working classes whom they pretend to represent ; 
and that it is not a Russian Government at all, but a 
German Government, acting in the interests of Germany. 

Detailed proof is given of the sums of money put at 
the disposal of the Bolshevist leaders by Germans for the 
purposes of peace propaganda, the upkeep of the Red 
Guards, the maintenance of agitators throughout the 
country, and for the seizure, and, should it be deemed nec- 
essary, the destruction of Japanese and American war 
materials at Vladivostok. There is also a complete sum- 
mary of a proposed German control of all Russian indus- 
tries, one condition being the exclusion from Russia for 
the space of five years after the conclusion of hostilities 
of all American, British and French capital, and for the 
same space of time of all mechanics and workmen of 
nations other than Austria and Germany. 

Letters are reproduced which show the arrangements 
made by the Bolshevist and German leaders for the 
assassination of the Russian Nationalist leaders, the de- 
struction of the Polish legionaries in the Russian army, 
the disorganization of the Rumanian army and the depo- 
sition of the Rumanian king, the elimination of patriotic 
Russian generals and the substitution for them of officers 
satisfactory to the German Government, the suppression 
of patriotic agitation, the theft of the papers of the Italian 
Ambassador at Petrograd and an attack to be made on 
him, and the employment of Germans in Russian uni- 
forms against the Russian nationalist armies. 

Another group of letters points out how the Germans 
betrayed the Bolshevist leaders in their dealings with the 
Ukraine and made a separate German peace with the anti- 
Bolshevist leaders. 
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The Epidemic of Vulgarity 


EDWARD F. GARESCHE, S.J. 


astonishing that society is not more deeply cor- 

rupted. One would think that the stuff they read 
would make half the world criminal and the other half 
crazy. Look over the heaps of magazines of every color 
that litter the newstands and conjecture what influence 
they are likely to have on the credulous, receptive, and 
uninstructed mind! It is sensationalism and emotional- 
ism that give the current fiction of the masses what the 
chaste authors would call its kick, and the sensationalism 
runs into the lurid and the emotion verges to the vile. 
We are overcome by an avalanche of vulgarity. It is 
this that impresses itself on the character of the age more 
than the offenses of current literature against the laws of 
morals. The trivial, the cheap, the falsely sentimental 
really does get into the minds and the lives of the people 
who read in their idle and receptive hours the huge piles 
of stuff that one finds on the ‘“ news butchers’ ”—is not 
the title significant ?—stalls. 

It is a supreme calamity to have an immoral mind, but 
it is also a great misfortune to have a vulgar mind. Vul- 
garity is a degradation. If the heaps of “ current fic- 
tion” and “light literature” that clutter the newstands 
are making our people more vulgar, they should assuredly 
be cleared away. [vidently there is profit in vulgarity 
and it will require no little power of protest to stamp out 
this plague at its fountain head, the conscienceless pub- 
lishers. 

The dictionary defines vulgarity as meanness, gross- 
ness, coarseness of manners, but of course, the word in 
its original derivation comes from the Latin term for 
crowd. So that in its literal sense “ vulgar” means ac- 
cording to the taste and manners of the crowd. Com- 
bining these meanings of the word one comes to a con- 
clusion that is not very complimentary to the multitude, 
to wit, that the taste and manners of the crowd are mean, 
gross, coarse by habit and preference. At least it will 
be interesting to inquire whether this low taste of the 
multitude is a cause or an effect, in other words, whether 
vulgarity is only a necessary response to the ingrained 
and natural craving of the many for what is mean, gross, 
and coarse, or whether the apparent taste for meanness, 
grossness and coarseness is only the result of being fed 
upon things unworthy, low and mean. 

The second theory is far more probable. Taking the 
common run of men and women one may say that their 
taste depends in great measure upon what their imagina- 
tion, intelligence, and feelings have been fed on. One 
must, of course, except the two extremes, those who have 
naturally such sound and excellent taste that it will 
scarcely be corrupted by a diet of vulgarity, and those 
whose natural equipment is so gross and mean that they 
will scarcely relish higher and nobler things even when 
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urged upon them. But both thesé’classes are the excep- 
tion, the second almost as much so as the first. Take the 
child of the slums out of his gross environment and give 
him only what is noble, beautiful and lofty to contem- 
plate, and his love and desire will be fixed on the higher * 
things. Set the child of artists and poets in the sour 
and crude atmosphere of the slums and he will batten on 
vulgarity. 

This may be seen clearly in those stages of society 
when refinement and the taste for beauty were in the air 
and common to high and lowly. In the fortunate middle 
age, when Catholicism had sway to exercise its refining 
influence, the recreations, the delights of the poor were 
often as refined as those of the learned. The fireside 
legends of those days were literature, the ballads were 
poetry. The art of glorious cathedrals and the paintings 
of the masters stirred the common people as_ much, 
though with a less conscious joy, as they did the small 
company of the learned. More, the craftsman who 
wrought the iron for the minster’s door was no less an 
artist in his way than the sculptor who carved the statu- 
ary above it. The taste of the people in those times 
whether for things to be heard or things to be seen, was 
not vulgar in the evil sense. The culture of the mind 
was, it is true, rarer than now; the culture of the heart, 
which is refinement, was far more common. 

What has changed all this and made vulgarity, the 
taste of the crowd, once more a synonym for baseness 
and coarseness as it was in the pagan times? Unques- 
tionably the destruction of Catholic traditions brought 
about in the sixteenth century is in great part respon- 
sible. The ancient monasteries were centers of culture. 
Catholicism is the great patron of the great arts. True 
Christianity is of its nature inimical to coarseness, base- 
ness, meanness. Let the Church have a free sway and she 
will refine any stratum of society. The corruptions that 
preceded the revolt of Luther weakened her refining in- 
fluence on great bodies of society, and that revolt killed 
it altogether. It is significant that whenever our sepa- 
rated brethren become highly cultured in the true sense 
they recur to Catholic models. Tennyson rewrites the 
“ Mort d’Arthur,” Longfellow translates Dante ; the best 
modern art is busy with the great Catholic originals, 
architecture hangs on the summits of the medieval mas- 
ters, musicians over the unapproachable creations of men 
who were Catholic or touched with Catholic inspiration. 
The huge destruction of lovely works of art that was 
wrought by the barbarous “ reformers ” was an allegory. 
Their principles destroyed culture in the hearts of the 
peoples no less than their hands destroyed its master- 
pieces. aga 

But there is a still more fecund source of vulgarity that 
has risen in modern times. It is the immense increase 
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of information and curiosity without a corresponding in- 


crease in the true culture of the taste and feelings. Edu- 
cation is almost universal. Culture is, even more than 
If a 


of old, the possession of the proportionately few. 
man knows how to read and not what to read his case 
is more desperate so far as culture is concerned than that 
of him who does not read at all. A man may be cul- 
tured with the knowledge of but a few excellent books, 
er without books at all, from intercourse with those who 
have good taste and fine feelings. So, too, one may be 
an omniverous reader and withal very vulgar minded. 
To read everything that comes one’s way is, nowadays, 
save to the solidly mature, quite ruinous to culture. 
Again, the immense demand for reading and for all 
things else that can be heard or seen, such as songs, pic- 
tures, shows, sensations, experiences, which finds its 
supply in books, magazines, picture books (for the young 
and for those who should have somewhat outgrown 
them), moving pictures, vaudeville, plays, operas, good 
and bad, and all the hectic array of commercialized 
amusements which cater to a world too nervous to stay 
at home, requires an immense diversity of material to 
supply it. Consider the appalling bulk of written mat- 
ter that is needed to feed the ogre of the daily press. 
It is impossible, considering the present state of educa- 
tion, that there should be enough cultured persons on 
earth, male and female together, to shovel provender for 
that insatiable monster. Therefore, tribes of “ pen-push- 
ers” have grown up and since they must, come what may, 
turn out in a given time a certain bulk of matter, it is 
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inevitable that their product should be tinged with vul- 
garity. For human nature has two sides, the base and 
the noble, and literature in its wide sense appeals to one 
or the other. To appeal to the noble side one must have 
discrimination, taste, skill, and a power of patient appli- 
cation. To appeal to what is baser in us is easy, obvious 
and, alas! natural. The angel in men often needs awak- 
ening, the animal is always awake and hungry. There- 
fore, it is only natural that the tribe of pen-pushers, be- 
ing pressed for copy, write vulgarity. And since vul- 
garity appeals to one side of human nature very strongly 
it is no wonder that it finds a sale. The publishers, who 
in many instances are no better and no worse than any 
other tradesmen, see their business flourish, and rejoice. 
And, alas, again! the situation promises to grow worse 
instead of better as the demand grows, the state of cul- 
ture is progressively injured, the scribes and their conge- 
ners in other lines of commercialized amusement—for in 
that class must modern publications be set—grow more 
hurried and badgered, the monetary rewards of vulgar- 
ity increase, and so also does vulgarity. What are we 
Catholics to do to stem the tide? When vulgarity goes 
so far as to become indecent we can protest and claim 
the enforcement of the law. But what of that even 
more dangerous kind that invades even chaste minds and 
lowers the standards and aspirations of our own people? 
We cannot shie!d them from it nor keep it from them for 
it goes everyplace and is heard and seen everywhere. 
Our only and best resource is to fortify them against it. 
The work must begin in the schools. 


The Translation of Catholicism 


MICHAEL \WILLIAMS 


in a recent number of America, Mr. Henry Somer- 

ville let fall some observations concerning a subject 
which deserves the earnest attention and study of all 
thinking Catholics. The theme of his paper was “A 
Social Mission to Protestants.” He pointed out that a 
tremendous opportunity for Catholic workers was indi- 
cated by Cardinal Bourne in his recent pastoral on 
“Catholics and Social Reform,” wherein his Eminence 
declares that many of the utterances of the leaders of 
“modern unrest” are merely exaggerated or confused 
statements of the main principles of Catholic social phil- 
osophy, and, therefore, Catholics should not find it diffi- 
cult to put before the most ardent advocates of social re- 
form a practical program embodying their own ideals in 
a more coherent and satisfying form than they could do 
it for themselves. Then Mr. Somerville goes on to say 
that this view is not only profoundly true and important 
as it applies to social problems, but also as it applies to 
international law and all world problems that are based 
on moral principles, as well as to “ purely religious ques- 


I N the course of a very interesting and valuable article 


tions, to the fundamentals of Christianity.” He refers to 
his own practical first-hand experience amongst Protes- 
tant social workers, as a member of an inter-denomina- 
tional social-service conference, in support of his state- 
ment. This experience proved to him that Protestant 
social workers held opinions that fundamentally were 
Catholic. In expressing their views, however, Protes- 
tants, he says, become “ sentimental rather than intellec- 
tual.” They “feel” that so-and-so is right, and this-or- ~ 
that is wrong; but they rarely are able to give a state- 
ment of the reasoned principles of their beliefs. Mr. 
Somerville’s Protestant co-workers could be “ enthusias- 
tic about the living wage, but they could not themselves 
have based it on the bed-rock of natural law, as Leo XIII 
did. They would have been indignant with the profiteer- 
ing that the war has shown to be so shocking, but they 
would not have known the constructive doctrine of the 
just price that medieval thinkers stated so precisely. A 
score of similar examples might be given.” And Mr. 
Somerville declares that unquestionably Catholics can 
express for Protestants their own righteous, though 
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vague, emotions and feelings, because Catholics possess 
a tradition of logic, of definiteness, of striving after clar- 
ity, or arguing from principles. But—and it is a formid- 
able “but,” indeed—Mr. Somerville hastens to add, 
Catholics may intellectually express the Protestant’s emo- 
tional opinions better than the Protestant may do, only 
when “ we are ourselves not too absolute ”; and provided 
we “try to understar1 the Protestant point of view.” 

For, says this acute and practical writer, “ it is a curi- 
ous fact that because Catholics hold truths intellectually 
rather than sentimentally, they often realize less of their 
force. There is a wealth of sociology in every semi- 
nary’s course of ethics, and even in the catechism, but 
how few are aware of it. How few can translate the 
technical terms of theology into the language of the 
newspapers. We Catholics learn old truths in 
an old way, and we do not discover their perennial new- 
ness. If we Catholics made a greater and more 
sympathetic attempt to understand the difficulties of 
Protestants, we should get a better appreciation of our 
own solutions.” 

I have often thought about this problem so eloquently 
stated by Mr. Somerville. Years ago, at a time when I 
was engaged in writing a series of articles on hygiene 
for a great New York Sunday newspaper, I remember 
being deeply impressed by a remark made by Professor 
Irving Fisher, of Yale, who was one of the principal 
sources of material for my articles. “ One of the greatest 
needs of science today,” said he, “is a body of transla- 
tors, I mean, a corps of writers able first of all to under- 
stand scientific works, and capable of re-expressing them 
accurately yet simply in order that the great public may 
be reached and influenced by the mass of scientific 
knowledge at present lying idle and unapplied on the 
shelves of libraries and laboratories.”’ If this is true, as 
true indeed it is, of science and its unapplied principles 
and knowledge, how much more is it not true of 
Catholic ideas, ideals, and teachings? I am firmly per- 
suaded, along with Mr. Somerville, that one of the great 
needs of today is a body of writers and speakers able to 
spread Catholic truth in speech understood by the people, 
not only the Protestant public, not only the non-Christian 
public, but the less instructed and at present rather in- 
different mass of the Catholic public. 

In other words, we need a well-organized, widely cir- 
culated, vivid and popular translation of Catholicism 
into terms of journalism, into terms of sociology, into 
terms of trade unionism, into terms of the popular lec- 
ture platform, yes, and I would go so far as to say, into 
terms of the soap-box orator, of the street-corner forum. 

Translation? Yes. For, so far as the great public is 
concerned, a very large part indeed of Catholic theology, 
and of the books, essays, sermons, and articles in which 
efforts are made to spread Catholic theology among the 
people, is set forth in a strange and unintelligible lan- 
guage. The language of by far the greater number of 
people in the United States is a corrupt language; a lan- 
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guage abounding in words which have been torn away 
from their true meanings and now express ideas and con- 
notations startlingly different from their true definitions. 
I do not mean by this, the way in which English as writ- 
ten and spoken in our country differs from English as 
written and spoken today in England. For the English 
of England, today, is also a corrupt and misleading 
tongue. And this for the same reason that it is corrupt 
ard misleading in this country, namely, because from the 
tirae of the terrible disaster of the Luther-Henry VIII 
rebellion the greater number of writers and speakers of 
our tongue—and often, too, the most eloquent and force- 
ful ones—have been using words in a sense differing 
more or less, but increasingly more, from their true, or 


Catholic sense. 


Take such a basic and wonderful word as “ charity,” 
for example. You know what it means in Catholic the- 
ology. You know, and I know, how that meaning has 
been worked out and applied by the Church. You know, 
indeed, that in a sense the Church is nothing but the mech- 
anism for the dissemination, the distribution, of God’s 
charity among men. You recall St. Paul, with his, 
“ Though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor 
and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” But you 
also know that to millions of poor people, the word is 
something that makes their hearts sick, and causes their 
very souls to shudder; it is a word of shame, a word that 
rings with the accursed chime of the chains of slavery. 
And when a dictionary is consulted, what do we find? 
Well, in my dictionary (the Standard) the Christian, the 
Catholic, the Pauline meaning, the true meaning, of 
charity, is given last of the five main definitions of the 
sacred word. The principal, present-day meaning of the 
word is defined as “ Liberality to the poor; the spirit of 
charitable giving,” and the authority quoted to back up 
this definition is not any out-of-date saint, but a professor 
of political economy, who says, “ We are beginning to 
hear of a science of charity: and it is sorely needed, for 
old-fashioned alms-giving is a curse.” 

This distortion of the meaning of words, of which the 
above is a capital case, is multiform and well-nigh uni- 
versal. How could it be otherwise? Private judgment 
is at work, here, splitting, separating, dissolving the 
strands of language, as it breaks up the definitions and 
the dogmas of faith when once the authority founded by 
God Himself, and by Him maintained through all the 
ages, the Church, is ignored. 

Do you say: “ Well, but if this is the case, why ask that 
Catholic ideas and teachings be expressed in a corrupt 
form? Why urge that truth be .told in untruthful 
words?” I do not; nor does Mr. Somerville, urge any- 
thing of the kind; but I do urge the necessity of reach- 
ing the millions of souls now plunged into the horrors 
and agonies of the world-wide catastrophe, and who soon 
must face the terrific labor of remaking the shattered 
forms and systems of society after the war; of reaching 
them with statements of Catholic ideas in forms they can 








appreciate. And in order to do this, I feel sure that 
Catholics must come more generally to understand that 
many, and many a Protestant or Socialist writer or 
speaker or political leader who now is writing and talk- 
ing for social reform is really making for the same solu- 
tions as are offered by Catholic sociology, but is lost and 
wandering in the mazes of his perverted and erroneous 
language. In order to argue with such a man, still more, 
in order to convince him of the value of Catholicism, we 
must be able to understand what he is driving at, and we 
must make jim understand what we are driving at. And 
I am sorry to say that a very great deal of our Catholic 
writing and speaking is couched in terms too rigidly con- 
ventional, too narrowly academical, to convey its teach- 
ing in a living, vitalizing fashion. 

The remedy? I venture to suggest that it lies in the 
encouragement of more, and yet more, and more, “ pop- 
ular” restatements, re-expressions, of Catholicism. Let 
not, however, the higher circles of Catholic literature, 
and study, be for a single moment discouraged. On the 
contrary, without the work of the best and highest schol- 
arship and research of which we are capable, attempts at 
popularization would be futile. The higher, “ purer ” 
work fills the magazines, the arsenals, the storehouses of 
But we do need well-trained and 
distributors 


Christian knowledge. 
enthusiastic “interpreters,” “translators,” 
of this knowledge; which when it is put into practice, 
means power. I believe that many more Catholic schools 
and colleges should give a practical training in journal- 
ism, and in applied sociology, to their students than are 
doing so today. Catholicism possesses the solution, and 
the only safe and enduring solution, of the entangled 
problems of this apocalyptic crisis. Our libraries, our 
seminaries, our books, are like the granaries of Egypt 
in the days of Joseph when famine was upon all the 
world beside. Our Bishops are the custodians of this 
treasure. They, from the great Leo XIII down to today, 
including our present great Pontiff, are the teachers, the 
sacred spokesmen, and throughout the world their voices 
are uttering the message of Christ. But they need help- 
ers. The help that at present they need is particularly 
the help of writers and speakers who can interpret Ca- 
tholicism to the bewildered millions who wander outside 
the walls of the Fold. 


Christian Science Testimonies 
FRANCES BEATTIE 


at ESTIMONY in regard to the healing of the sick 
is highly important,” wrote Mrs. Mary Baker 
Eddy in the “Church Manual,” Article VIII, Section 
24, page 47, when she formulated the by-laws of the 
Mother Church, “impelled by a power not one’s own.” 
These testimonials are published in the periodicals of the 
Christian Science Publishing Society, the Christian 
Science Journal, seemingly the headquarters for the out- 


put. The June number of this periodical, page 150, 
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gives the testimony of a “ Scientist” in San Francisco 
who was cured of “ some form of blood poisoning,” and 
“can truly say that I am healed of [that dis- 
ease| and also of sleeplessness, stomach disorder, chronic 
bowel trouble, corns, as well as of using profane lan- 
guage and indulging in other bad habits.” Page 151 
quotes a Pennsylvania woman who, “ through the read- 
ing of *‘ Science and Health,’” was “ healed of stomach 
and bowel trouble. My husband was healed of rheu- 
matism in one treatment, after suffering more than a 
year under medical treatment.” Further, the woman’s 
son, not interested in Christian Science, was cured of 
acute appendicitis, was able to sit up three days after the 
practitioner had taken the case, and was back at work 
in three weeks. A man in Montreal (page 154) ex- 
presses his “ deep thankfulness to the giver of all good, 
our Father-Mother God,” and his “ gratitude to His 
messenger, Mrs. Eddy,” for having been cured of a 
“tubercular disease of the lungs” from which he had 
suffered nearly four years. After having been “ con- 
fined to bed for nine months,” finally given “ only about 
four hours to live,” this lucky Canadian heard of a Chris- 
tian Science practitioner, and “in two months was able 
to take a position.” <A sister of this man adds her testi- 
mony on pages 154-155, stating that she became inter- 
ested in Christian Science “ through the healing of my 
brother, who was in a dying condition with lung trouble 
when Christian Science restored him to perfect health.” 
This woman was “ taken suddenly with what the doctors 
termed erysipelas,” and, holding to the truth, she was 
cured, “a practitioner lovingly gave me absent treat- 
ment.” Further: “Another time I badly scalded my 
arm, which to material sense was one big blister, but the 
pain was instantly overcome by declaring the truth.” 

A woman in Portland, Oregon, “on the journey from 
sense to soul,” declares (page 159) that Christian Science 
has brought “many proofs of the power of Truth to 
overcome discord of whatever name or nature in our 
home.” What a pity Mrs. Eddy had not made this dis- 
covery before she divorced Daniel Patterson, her second 
husband. A woman in “Idaho, suffering with Bright’s 
disease, and told that there was no hope for her recovery, 
was “healed in one Christian Science treatment, after 
twenty-seven years of suffering” (page 159). An Okla- 
homa enthusiast’s testimony, published on page 160, tells 
the world that he has “ been healed of chronic rheuma- 
tism of years’ standing, heart trouble, nervous chills 
which were most terrible, sore eyes of a bad type, coughs 
and colds which I always had during winter months, and 
many other ailments.” This happy fellow now aims “ to 
make it my daily task to do my Father’s business, and to 
read the Bible and our text-book, which are my only 
companions and comfort.” 

The Christian Science Sentinel, for June 8, publishes 
the prize batch of testimonials, however, relating in- 
stances of a lost fortune returned, and a child playing 
safely with a double-edged razor, through the power of 
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* Science and Health.” A woman of Oakland, Califor- 
nia, relates on page 814, the loss of a purse containing 
considerable money. A daughter, carrying the purse in 
her muff, lost it, and it was not missed for two hours 
or so. 

We took a lantern and searched as diligently as was possible 
by this light, and returned next morning and went over the 
ground as soon as it was light enough to see, again searching 
thoroughly. We had all been working for some time on the 
problem of seemingly great financial loss, in which our home and 
the means of much greater educational advantages for the chil- 
dren had apparently been swept away. 


Then there occurred a “ clearer realization of what 
true substance is,” for the family decided to advertise 
the loss in the daily paper. Half an hour later, the 
phone rang with the news that the purse had been re- 
turned to the identical newspaper office, though it was 
the one most inconvenient of all to reach before the 
lost advertisement had been printed, the finder only ac- 
cepting his car-fare as a reward. Thus did “ Science ” 
come to the rescue! 

The same woman concludes with a still better tale. 
Caring for the eighteen-months old son of a friend, a babe 
who had never heard the word fear, she left him alone 
for “ from fifteen to twenty minutes.” She noticed him 
‘biting on what I supposed was my shoe buttoner,” and 
went on with her work, “at the same time going over 
portions of the week’s Lesson Sermon. ‘God, 
the Preserver of Man,’ being the subject. Her work 
and reading completed, the woman asked the child to 
give her what was in his mouth, and “he immediately 
laid in my hand a double-edged razor blade which some 
one had used and failed to put in its right place. It had 
been in his mouth for at least twenty minutes, and there 
was not an atom of anything on it but the moisture 
from his mouth!” 

A San Francisco woman was “ instantaneously healed 
of facial paralysis,’ another was cured of an “ injury 
to the hip” of at least eight years’ standing, in two weeks’ 
time, by “ absent treatment ” (page 815). A Washing- 
ton woman (page 816) was “almost instantaneously 
healed of a badly ulcerated tooth,” another woman of 
Oklahoma “ healed of an ulcer on the eyeball, and of an 
injury to the spine, caused by a fall” (page 817). <A 
Colorado man decorates the same page with his tale 
of a cure of “sciatic rheumatism, lumbago, and many 
other erroneous conditions, also of a bad temper and the 
use of profane language.” 

But why marvel? Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy herself 
provided for the giving of testimonies through the Chris- 
tian Science periodicals, and she says of herself, in her 
“ Miscellany,” page 105, ss.: 

After my discovery of Christian Science, I healed consump- 
tion in its last stages, a case which the M. D.’s by verdict of the 
stethoscope and the schools declared incurable because the 
lungs were mostly consumed. I healed malignant diphtheria and 


carious bones that could be dented by the finger, saving the limbs 
when the surgeon’s instruments were lying on the table ready 


' organic diseases of almost every kind. 
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for their amputation. I have healed at one visit a cancer that had 
eaten the flesh of the neck and exposed the jugular vein so that it 
stood out like a cord. J have physically restored sight to the 
blind, speech to the dumb and have made the lame walk. 

The list of cases healed by me could be made to include hopeless 
I name those mentioned 
above [pneumonia, among the others] simply to show the folly 
of believing that the immutable laws of omnipotent Mind have 
not power over and above matter in every mode and form, and 
the folly of the cognate declaration that Christian Science is 
limited to imaginary diseases. On the contrary, Christian Sci- 
ence has healed cases that I assert it would have been impossible 
for the surgeon or materia medica to cure. O petty scorner of 
the infinite, wouldst thou mock God’s miracles or scatter the 
shade of one who “shall abide under the shadow of the AlI- 
mighty ”’? 


While the Christian Science Monitor calls attention to 
the fact that ten relief workers have been sent to France 
“from the headquarters of the church in Boston,” to 
extend the war relief work of the Scientists in France, 
and that such aid is not confined to Scientists but is ex- 
tended to all worthy of help, the Christian Science Jour- 
nal for June says, referring to the sending of knitted 
goods to men in the army and navy: 

Christian Scientists, however, will not lose sight of the fact 
that the above-named activities can only supplement the primary 
metaphysical responsibilities for which their membership in the 
Church of Christ, Scientist, stands. Prayer without ceasing, 
based upon the realization and demonstration of the facts of 
divine science, is the hope of the world. 


With babies playing with keen-edged razors and men 
and women healed of tuberculosis and cancer by Chris- 
tian Science, what need the Christian Science soldier 
fear at the front? The New York Times, June 9, in 
its magazine section, prints: “Christian Scientists as 
Warriors,” describing the work of the Scientists and ex- 
tolling the cause. The article is so pleasing to the Scien- 
tists that it is reported that it is to be reprinted and given 
wide circulation among the newspapers of the world. 
The Times quotes an editorial in the Christian Science 
Sentinel, April 27, which reads: 


Members of this [Christian Science] invincible army wear the 
uniform of their country and go where their duty calls upon 
them to be, finding no “valley of the shadow of death” to go 
through, because they maintain the assurance that God is life and 
man cannot be separated from God. Consequently, amid trials 
they are not afraid and give courage to their comrades. 


“In a recent issue of the Christian Science Monitor,” 
continues the New York Times, “ we find this: 


Now, in destroying an unreal mental phenomenon there is no 
difference whether it be a torpedo in the Atlantic, a shell in No 
Man’s Land, a wound in a dressing station, or a fever in a base 
hospital. You do not turn aside a torpedo or a shell in flight, or 
a bayonet thrust, any more than you will away a fever. What you 
do is to realize that these things are “not made of things thal 
do appear.” You endeavor to grasp the fact that, inasmuch as a 
lie cannot be about nothing, your terpedo, shell, bayonet thrust 
or fever must be a lie about some truth, which, when you know 
it, frees you from the effect of the ignorance bred of the material 
concept. When once you have grasped that metapsysic- 
ally, and attuned your life to that precept, you will find how 
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utterly impossible it is that the false concept for a lie, whether 
in the shape of torpedo, shell, bayonet thrust or fever, shall ever 


come nigh you. 


The testimony then proceeds to show that Christian 


Science soldiers came back from Flanders and France. 


unscathed, “ while soldiers of other beliefs and no beliefs 
passed on into the land of silence.” It is related that 
two Science boys in the British army, half their regi- 
ments cut to pieces, read the Sunday lesson in a shell- 
hole and marched off to safety. A non-commissioned 
officer of the old American regular troops was wounded 
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in the arm and dropped from loss of blood on his way 
to the front-line dressing station. But he practised 
Christian Science and “ in a short time the flow of blood 
stopped ;” he then helped another wounded American on 
his way to the dressing station, “ and promptly returned 
to the American trenchés.”” A New Yorker cured him- 
self of acute appendicitis and went on with the fight. 
There is always an opportunity for absent treatment, and 
there are Science practitioners at the front. How sad 
the Kaiser would be if he had to face an entire army of 
Scientists. 


The Colleges and the War 


M. J. AHERN, S.J. 


AR is a serious affair, as the United States now 

\ knows by experience. A new draft has been 

put into effect and by it more than 2,000,000 
men will soon be added to our army in France. Of these 
about 1,400,000 will be between the ages of nineteen and 
twenty-one. New line officers, 60,000 of them, are neces- 
sary for the efficiency of this great force, and the Gov- 
ernment has turned to the colleges for aid in training 
these men. The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, the 
R. O. T. C., established in many colleges, had been of 
immense service in this respect, but it was at best too 
desultory a process of officer-training to be retained under 
the present imperative necessities of the service. Ac- 
cordingly a plan was adopted by which every co-operat- 
ing college became practically a military academy on the 
West Point model. The students were to enlist in the 
army and be furloughed back to the college for the train- 
ing that would make them fit candidates for officers’ 
training camps. It was found however that, under the 
new draft law, this furlough, though feasible, would be 
considered, if it did not practically amount to, a class 
exemption. So the plan of the Students’ Army Training 
Corps, or S. A. T. C., was modified to overcome any rea- 
sonabie objection or opposition. Representatives of all 
the colleges were invited to a conference with Govern- 
ment officials, the conference for the Eastern colleges 
being called for Plattsburg on September 3 and 4, when 
some 300 delegates from more than 200 colleges from 
Maine to Florida spent two strenuous days of discussion 
and inquiry about the project. Most of the delegates lived 
in the barracks and “ messed” in the same way as the 
4,000 students sent from the colleges for summer train- 
ing at request of the War Department. Before going 
to Plattsburg the college men got a general notion of the 
work expected of their institutions from this statement 
issued by the Government: 

1. All young men who were planning to go to scheol this fall 
should carry out their plans and do so. Each should go to the 
college of his choice, matriculate, and enter as g r student, 
He will, of course, also register with his local on the regis- 
tration day set by the President. As sgogm gg possible after 


registration day, probably on or about October 1, opportunity 
will be given for all the regularly enrolled students to be in- 
ducted into the Students’ Army Training Corps at the schools 
where they are in attendance. Thus the Corps will be organized 
by voluntary induction under the Selective Service Act, instead 
of by enlistment, as previously contemplated. The student, by 
voluntary induction, becomes a soldier in the United States 
Army, uniformed, subject to military discipline, and with the 
pay of a private. They will simultaneously be placed on full 
active duty, and contracts will be made as soon as possible with 
the colleges for the housing, subsistence, and instruction of the 
student soldiers. 

2. Officers’ uniforms, rifles and such other equipment as may 
be available will be furnished by the War Department, as pre- 
viously announced. 

3. The student-soldiers will be given military instruction under 
officers of the army, and will be kept under observation and 
test to determine their qualification as officer candidates and 
technical experts, such as engineers, chemists and doctors. After 
a certain period the men will be selected according to their per- 
formance, and assigned to military duty in one of the following 
ways: (a) He may be transferred to a central officers’ training 
camp. (b) He may be transferred to a non-commissioned offi- 
cers’ training school. (c) He may be assigned to the school where 
he is enrolled for further intensive work in a specified line for a 
limited specified time. (d) He may be assigned to the vocational 
training section of the Corps for technician training of military 
value. (e¢) He may be transferred to a cantonment for duty 
with troops as a private. 

4. Similar sorting and reassignment of the men will be made at 
periodical intervals, as the requirements of the service demand. 
It cannot be now definitely stated how long a particular student 
will remain at college. This will depend on the requirements of 
the mobilization and the age group to which he belongs. In order 
to keep the unit at adequate strength, men will be admitted from 
secondary schools or transferred from depot brigades as the 
need may require. 

Students will ordinarily not be permitted to remain on duty in 
the college units after the majority of their fellow-citizens of like 
age have been called to military service at camp. Exception to 
this rule will be made, as the needs of the service require it, in 
the case of technical and scientific students, who will be assigned 
for longer periods for intensive study in specialized fields. 


5. Mo units of the Students’ Army Training Corps will, for 
the present, be established at secondary schools, but it is hoped 
to provide at an early day for the extension of military instruc- 
tion in such schools. The secondary schools are urged to inten- 
sify their instruction so that young men seventeen and eighteen 
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years old may be qualified to enter college as promptly as pos- 
sible. 

6. There will be both a collegiate section and a vocational sec- 
tion of the Students’ Army Training Corps. Young men of draft 
age of grammar school education will be given opportunity to 
enter the vocational section of the Corps. At present about 
27,500 men are called for this secfion each month. Application 
for voluntary induction into the vocational section should be 
made to the local board, and an effort will be made to accom- 
modate as many as possible of those who volunteer for this 
training. 

Men in the vocational section will be rated and tested by the 
standard army methods, and those who are found to possess the 
requisite qualifications may be assigned for further training in 
the collegiate section. 

7. In view of the comparatively short time during which most 
of the student-soldiers will remain in college and the exacting 
military duties awaiting them, academic instruction must neces- 
sarily be modified along lines of direct military value. The War 
Department will prescribe or suggest such modifications. The 
schedule of purely military instruction will not preclude effective 
academic work. It will vary to some extent in accordance with 
the type of academic instruction, e.g., will be less in a medical 
school than in a college of liberal arts. 

8. The primary purpose of the Students’ Army Training Corps 
is to utilize the executive and teaching personnel and the physical 
equipment of the colleges to assist in the training of our new 
armies. This imposes great responsibilities on the colleges and 
at the same time creates an exceptional opportunity for service. 
The colleges are asked to devote the whole energy and educa- 
tional power of the institution to the phases and lines of training 
desired by the Government. The problem is a new one and calls 
for inventiveness and adaptability as well as that spirit of co- 
operation which the colleges have already so abundantly shown. 

9. The plan contemplates the making of contracts with all 
institutions having units of the Students’ Army Training Corps 
for the housing, subsistence and instruction of the student- 
soldiers to take effect on or about October 1, 1918. A separate 
statement of this date sets forth the procedure and principles 
governing these contracts. 


This was good as far as it went, but the War Depart- 
ment felt that explanations would be demanded, and it 
wisely detailed Lieutenant-Colonel Clark, Secretary of 
the Committee on Education and Special Training; 
Major Orton of the General Staff, and Dr. Mann, Chair- 
man of the Advisory Board, to answer difficulties and 
clear up doubtful points. At the risk of some repetition, 
it will be well to explain their ideas. They soon made it 
clear that the S. A. T. C. was not devised as a benefit to 
education but as an asset for the army. Students between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-one will be inducted into 
the army by the local draft board of the district in which 
their college is situated. This induction will not be left to 
the discretion of the district board, which will be in- 
structed by the War Department to induct every student 
who is duly registered at a college authorized to maintain 
an S. A. T. C. Upon induction the status of a student is 
that of a private of the United States army on active 
duty. Hence he will receive the pay of a private, and 
in addition will be maintained and educated at the ex- 
pense of the Government which will make contracts with 
the various colleges for the housing, subsistence and in- 
struction of the student-soldiers. As long as the present 
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military emergency endures the colleges will lay aside 
the customary classification of students into Senior, 
Junior, Sophomore and Freshman classes; they will be 
grouped instead in three classes according to age, form- 
ing the military classes of eighteen, nineteen and twenty 
years, and as they will practically all be assigned to 
active duty in the field by June 1919, the tentative ar- 
rangement is to leave the twenty-year class not more 
than three months in college, while the nineteen and 
eighteen-year classes will remain not more than six and 
nine months respectively. Certain exceptions may be 
made in the case of students engaged in technical studies 
of military value, such as medicine, engineering and 
chemistry, to the extent demanded by the needs of the 
service. But there is to be no deferred or favored class. 
Even the length of time students of the various ages 
are to remain in college will be determined largely by 
developments in Europe, so that the number of months 
of college work may be decidedly less than that given 
above. Whatever the duration of each period, at its end 
the student-soldiers will be selected according to their 
performance and assigned either to a commissioned or 
non-commissioned officers’ training school, or they may 
be transferred to a cantonment as privates, or, if they 
have ability as technicians, they may be assigned to the 
vocational training section of the S. A. T. C. In certain 
cases they may be left at college for further intensive 
work in certain special lines for a limited time. The 
question of awarding academic credits is left to the 
individual college to determine ; but obviously, except for 
exempt or rejected students or for those under eighteen, 
the colleges, in the ordinary sense of four-year schools 
with course arranged to secure credit towards degrees, 
are suspended in operation for the period of the war, 
and are practically taken over for strictly military pur- 
poses by the Secretary of War. Where dormitories or 
fraternity houses of sufficient and sanitary accommoda- 
tions exist at colleges and universities they will be used 
as barracks. In the absence of such facilities, the War 
Department will build and furnish barracks similar to 
those in the cantonments without expense to the colleges, 
and will supply besides all necessary uniforms and other 
military equipment. 

The military training, which will be given under a 
commanding officer assigned by the Adjutant General, 
with a corps of subordinate officers in the ratio of one 
officer to every seventy-five students, will have for its 
prime object the acquirement of military discipline. 
Close-order drill will, as the most effective means of 
inculcating military discipline, form the staple of the 
training, although musketry, bayonet exercise and physi- 
cal drill will be rigidly taught to inspire confidence in 
the power of the rifle and for developing an offensive 
spirit and a strong physique. Infantry training alone 
will be given both because it is fundamental in all 
branches of the service and because the War Depart- 
ment has at present complete teaching facilities for this 
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branch only. Assignment to various other branches will 
be made at the officers’ training camps and at the can- 
tonments. Eleven hours each week will be devoted to 
practical military training and two to lectures on strictly 
military subjects. 

The educational program for the S. A. T. C. recog- 
nizes a vocational section and an academic section. The 
vocational section of the S. A. T. C. will be established 
in such institutions as have facilities for training tech- 
nicians for the multiple needs of a vast army. The plans 
for this section provide for possible promotion to the 
collegiate section provided the student-soldier shows apti- 
tude for a more academic training. 

In the academic section a course in war aims is to be 
given to all the student-soldiers. This course is described 
as “a course on the remote and immediate causes of 
the war and on the underlying conflict of points of view 
as expressed in the governments, philosophies and litera- 
tures of the various states on both sides of the struggle. 
The purpose of titis course is to enhance the morale of 
the members of the torps by giving them an understand- 
ing of what the war is about and of the supreme impor- 
civilization of the cause for which we are 
fighting.” The course is designed to occupy a minimum 
of three hours per week during the first nine months, 
divided into three units of three months each, “ the first 
three months to be devoted mainly to the historical and 
economic causes of the war, the second three months to 
the study of the points of view of the various nations 
engaged, as expressed in their governmental institutions, 
and the third three months to the study of their points 
of view as expressed in their philosophies and litera- 
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ture.” 

In the academic section the trend of all the courses is 
to be towards utility in making officers, and the colleges 
are to help in all ways possible in achieving the most 
rapid and complete results. Therefvie the academic 
work is to be along military lines; and while detailed pro- 
grams were not available at Plattsburg, a general idea 
of the Government’s demands could be gathered from 
the explanation of Dr. Mann. The student-soldier should 
be taught to some extent both to read and speak military 
French and as much German as possible. His program 
should include English composition, so as to enable him 
to acquire precision in formulating and writing military 
orders, history, geography, literature, psychology and 
economics, drawing, including topography and map- 
making, mathematics, physics and chemistry, some 
astronomy and geology and the elements of meteorology. 
Ethics should be included in the war aims course. As 
the average stay at college of any. of the student-soldiers 
will not be over six months, obviously these courses will 
cover merely the bare essentials of the subjects. But 
the work will be intensive, and so adjusted that each 
lecture period of one hour shall be accompanied by two 
hours’ study or laboratory work. The academic rating 
is to be kept separate from the military rating. But 
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there will be ample sanction for academic discipline in 
that, if a student-soldier persistently neglects his studies, 
the college authorities may report him to the commanding 
officer of the college, who will recommend his transfer 
to a cantonment. It is hoped and expected that the col- 
leges will administer their entrance requirements even 
more rigidly than usual. And high school authorities 
are urged to intensify their courses so as to reduce the 
age of high school graduation, which averages a little 
over nineteen. 

A temporary contract will be made by the War De- 
partment with each college to run about sixty days from 
October 1, 1918. Under this contract the college will be 
paid one dollar a day per student for housing and sub- 
sistence and a per diem amount for his tuition based on 
the tuition fees in vogue at the college in 1917-1918. In 
addition to the latter laboratory fees and books are to 
be paid for by the Government. At the end of the sixty- 
day period a permanent contract will be made for nine 
months, subject to renewal, or revocation for cause at 
any time. The entity and power for usefulness of the 
colleges will be safeguarded so that when the contract 
ends the colleges will be in condition to resume their 
functions of general education. 

Such are the essentials of the plan of the War De- 
partment in regard to utilizing the enormous facilities of 
the colleges of the country in an effort to bring about 
a speedy and victorious termination of the war. If the 
spirit manifested by the educators gathered at Plattsburg 
is any criterion, the co-operation of the colleges will be 
whole-souled and enthusiastically loyal. It is frankly 
recognized that enormous difficulties must be met 
before the confusion caused by such a revolutionary 
upheaval of academic methods can be overcome and the 
full effectiveness of our colleges realized in the new plan. 
There could scarcely be offered a more impressive tribute 
to the value of a college education than this appeal of 
the Government to the colleges in this most momentous 
crisis in our nation’s history. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should not exceed six-hundred words. 


Laymen’s Week-End Retreats 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The sixth annual series of Laymen’s Week-End Retreats was 
held at St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Pa., from August 23-26 
and August 30-September 2. As usual they were well attended, 
some 400 retreatants in all being present. The retreatants went 
away filled with increased religious ardor, due to the devotional 
environment of the seminary and the inspired eloquence of the 
retreat-master, Rev. T. J. Shealy, S.J. The report of the secre- 
tary showed that about 1,600 retreatants had attended since the 
inauguration of the retreats at Overbrook six years ago. It was 
also shown that retreats are now being held annually in various 
parts of the country through the exertions of the Philadelphia as- 
sociation. 

Admiral W. S. Benson, U. S. N., first Vice-President of the 
association, attended the first retreat. As the Admiral read the 
stations of the cross, attended by Captain Clarence Carr, U. S. 
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N., and Lieutenant John J. Ferrick, U. S. N., all attired in the 
regulation naval uniform, he impressed the retreatants with his 
sincerity and devotion. The Admiral is a convert to the Faith. 
At the experience meeting he stated that he attributed all of his 
success and all of his ability to cope with the serious and intricate 
war problems he meets to the inspiration he received at the re- 
treats. The Admiral is a daily communicant. It is related that 
on one occasion when leaving a church he was met by a fellow- 
officer who said to him: “Well, Admiral, were you praying?” 
The Admiral replied: “I was just reporting to my Commander- 
in-Chief.” 

On Saturday, August 31, His Grace, Most Rev. D. J. Dough- 
erty, Archbishop of Philadelphia, paid an official visit to the re- 
treatants. He endorsed the good work heartily, gave to it his 
official sanction, promised to co-operate in the laudable work in 
every way in which his personal effort could be of service and 
stated that he desired to commend publicly the unselfish work 
and untiring zeal of Father Shealy. 

At the experience meetings it was noted with pleasure that the 
veteran retreatants had learned to use the name of Christ in their 
public expressions in a reverential and trustful manner. It was 
decided that one of the most effective ways that could be used 
to retain and practise the good lessons of the retreat is to ac- 
quire the habit of approaching Holy Communion daily. One 
gentleman stated he lived in a city of 60,000 population, about 
6,000 of whom are Catholic. He gave it as his opinion that there 
would be a revolutionizing of religious sentiment in his city if 
200 Catholic men would become daily communicants. 

It was suggested that the influence of the retreat would be very 
much enhanced and its effects made lasting, if all the retreatants 
would use their influence to increase the circulation of AMERICA. 
This, because AMERICA espouses to an eminent degree all of the 
sublime principles commended by the retreats. Retreatants, 
therefore, should subscribe for America, they should read it as- 
siduously and support it ardently. By so doing they would assist 
greatly to bring into their own lives, and into the lives of their 
fellow-men, that ardent and loyal zeal for religion which the re- 
treats endeavor to develop. 

It is the confident opinion of the retreat leaders that their ef- 
forts will result finally in forming a sturdy militant laity that 
will be of great assistance to the Church in its battle for virtue. 

JosepH A. McNAMEE. 

Atlantic City. 


The Pope and the Kaiser 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It was within a few minutes after I had read Mr. J. C. 
Walsh’s article in America for September 7, under the title 
“Ts a New Anti-Catholic Drive Imminent?” and with his sum- 
mary of the pro-German accusations hurled at the Pope still 
fresh in my mind, that I chanced to take down from the book 
shelf an old bound volume of the Century Magazine. The date 
of the volume was 1905, and my eye was especially attracted 
by one title, “Impressions of the German Emperor,” by An- 
drew D. White, one of our former ambassadors at Berlin. The 
article is a part of Mr. White’s volume, “Chapters from My 
Diplomatic Life.” 

Mr. White was one of our most highly regarded diplomats, 
an educator, a man of letters, and at all times he was held up 
as a good American citizen, although his writings show no love 
for the Catholic Church or its Apostolic head. Enemies of the 
Vatican, therefore, should be willing to accept the testimony 
of Andrew D. White, who, in describing the Kaiser’s relations 
with his Catholic subjects, said: 


A good example of the curious union, in his mind, of re- 
ligious feeling, tolerance and shrewd policy is shown in vari- 
ous dealings with his Roman Catholic subjects. Of course, 
he is not ignorant that his very existence as King of Prussia 
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and German Emperor is a thorn in the side of the Roman 

Curia. . . . He is perfectly aware of the part taken in that 

quarter against his country and dynasty at all times, and es- 

pecially during the recent wars; and yet all this seems not to 
influence him in the slightest as regards justice to his Roman 

Catholic subjects. He does, indeed, resist the return of the 

Jesuits into the empire—his keen insight forbids him to re- 

turn to the policy of Frederick the Great in this respect— 

but his dealings with the Roman Catholic Church at large 
shows not merely wisdom, but kindliness. If he felt bound 
to resist, and did successfully resist, the efforts of Cardinal 

Rampolla to undermine German rule and influence in Alsace 

and Lorraine, there was a quiet fairness and justice in his 

action which showed a vast deal of tolerant wisdom. 

Mr. White, when he wrote this article, had been hobnobbing 
with the Kaiser for about eight years. He had received the 
Royal Gold Medal of Prussia from the German Emperor, and, 
in common with almost everyone in the United States, including 
Theodore Roosevelt, then President, looked upon the head of the 
German Government as a wise and humane ruler. The article 
is given over to fulsome praise of the Kaiser, who is described 
as a ruler pretty nearly perfect. The diplomat’s assertions with 
regard to the Vatican’s attitude toward the German monarchy 
are interesting only as showing how an American statesman re- 
garded the relations existing between Potsdam and Rome. 

Mr. White refers to the “ Hohenzollern common sense,” and 
asserts that the Hohenzollerns have given to the world “ various 
strong types,” such as the Great Elector, Frederick II and 
William I. 

Mainly under them, and men trained or selected by them, 
Germany, from a great confused mass of warriors and 
thinkers and workers, militant at cross-purposes, wearing 
themselves out in vain struggles, and preyed upon by malevo- 
lent neighbors, has become a great power in arms, in art, 
in science, in literature; a fortress of high thought, a guard- 
ian of civilization; the natural ally of every nation which 
seeks the better development of humanity!!! (Wonder 
points inserted.) 

Ten years after a presumably wise American diplomat has 
rendered this glowing eulogy of the monarch of Potsdam, “ so 
hated by the Vatican monsignori,” the same Kaiser is condemned 
by the world at large as a beast and a vulture. It would appear 
that the Ambassador, praising the now despised Kaiser to the 
disparagement of the Pope, unwittingly paid the Vicar of Christ 
a high compliment. If the enemies of Rome say that the turn 
of events prove that Mr. White’s estimates and conclusions were 
wrong in their entirety, we can say that as far as Mr. White's 
appreciation of the Kaiser’s greatness was concerned the Kai-er 
misled the Ambassador as he misled nearly everyone with whom 
he came in contact. As for the analysis of the relations between 
Pope and Kaiser, Mr. White, in all probability, wrote what the 
Kaiser would have dictated. As American Ambassador, Mr. 
White had been exalted by the Emperor of Germany; he had 
been his friend and confidant. If there was one thing he should 
have known with certainty it was the Kaiser's opinion as to 
what the Pope thought of the Kaiser. 

Mr. White, in an earlier chapter, refers to the young Kaiser's 
summary dismissal of Bismarck and the displeasure it created 
in some quarters of the empire. He adds: “And yet, to me, 
admiring Bismarck as, the greatest German since Luther, but 
reflecting upon the vast interests involved, this act was a proof 
that the young monarch was a stronger man than anyone had 
supposed.” 

Of course, since that was written the world has materially 
changed its opinion as to the vaunted greatness of Bismarck 
and Luther. As for the former, attention to his personality is 
drawn largely from the action of those communities that were 
named in his “honor,” and which are earnestly striving to adopt 
more respectable “monickers.” The discarding of Bismarck 
monuments and memorials also directs attention to “the greatest 
German since Luther.” Fixing upon qualities to determine the 
greatness of conspicuous Germans is a difficult problem these 
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days. But one thing is certain: after reviewing the events of 
the last four years more people than ever before will heartily 
agree that the present King of Prussia is the worst German 
since Luther. 

Garrison, N. Y. Steve O’GRapy. 


Apropos of Dress 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It was both consoling and refreshing to read in a recent issue 
of America that the International Federation of Catholic 
Alumnz, which was to have held its convention in St. Louis 
from October 16 to 20 inclusive, has placed the ban on evening 
dress being worn at any of its functions in the future. God grant 
that this attitude may be productive of glorious results for our 
beloved Church and country! Among these results, let us trust 
that not the least glorious will be the setting of a loftier standard 
in the matter of woman’s dress. 

No sane person, I daresay, will accuse one of squeamishness 
for deploring the prevalent styles in female attire. One would 
have thought that America’s entrance into the war would be 
the signal also for greater circumspection in milady’s wardrobe. 
But alas! the modes which have been flaunted in the face of high 
heaven during the summer months have been more than suf- 
ficient to make the modest blush and the angels weep. Sad to 
relate, even the purest of our young women seem not to scent 
the evil. Disporting their charms in imitation of many of the 
half-clad creatures of the stage and the underworld, only too 
many, suspecting ro irreverence, unceremoniously invade our 
churches, and fear not to kneel at the altar to receive the God 
of purity into their insufficiently covered breast. But, we are 
flippantly told that “to the pure all things are pure.” Thus dis- 
torted, the principle is as ill-smelling as the much abused “art 
Can we ever imagine the spotless Mother of God 
thus flimsily attired? Our Christian sense revolts at the very 
thought. Still, Mary is the type of all that is fairest and 
noblest in womanhood. The mere sight of her, so demure and 
modest, but withal so queenly, aroused none but the holiest 
memories in the beholder. On the other hand, judgment day 
alone will reveal the countless evil suggestions that had their 
origin in the shameless negligee of the present votaries of the 
goddess of style. How many souls may possibly have been lost 
as a consequence, we dread to conjecture. Must not every 
honest lover of woman and souls immortal pause and gaspingly 
ask: “O God, how far will the pendulum still swing before 
women return to an appreciation of their truer and nobler self?” 

I think, we all grant that the evil is widespread. But are 
we without a remedy? The fine instincts of the members of 
the I. F. C. A. inspire us with a well-grounded hope that means 
will be found to readjust conditions. All must agree that our 
Catholic women, but especially our convent-school graduates, 
are, by reason of their faith and education, particularly obli- 
gated to close up the sluices before the waters of indecency 
break through and carry away the protecting barriers of 
maidenly reserve. The Alumnae have a golden opportunity of 
vindicating anew the principles of womanly modesty and of 
flinging defiance at the conscienceless dictators of fashion who 
seem bent on exploiting the honor of their sex. However, if 
the remedy is to be availing, it will not suffice to draft a set 
of resolutions commending in merely general terms modesty in 
dress. It is imperative that definite measures be adopted. I am 
willing to concede that women know best how to reach woman’s 
heart. Still, I trust, it will not appear presumptuous to inquire 
by way of suggestion if it would not be feasible to inaugurate 
some concerted plan of action. Could not the Alumnae be 
persuaded, for instance, to sign a pledge plighting themselves 
to eschew both the nude and diaphanous in wearing apparel? 
Further, would it not be possible to appoint permanent com- 
mittees vigorously to prosecute the campaign in their respective 
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home towns? The work of these committees might embrace 
various activities, e. g., urging other members of their sex to 
sign a pledge similar to that previously signed by themselves, 
bringing pressure to bear upon manufacturers to supply gar- 
ments that will meet the requirements of modesty, protesting 
to the offenders against indecent representations used to adver- 
tise certain articles of dress. Such a campaign launched by 
women themselves, if supported by the whole-hearted coopera- 
tion of the clergy, could not possibly fail of success. 

Let no woman fear that I wish to interfere with the styles. 
I am too wise to imagine that mere man can hope to come be- 
tween milady and her modes. Let our women adopt any style 
they list. Be it ever so bizarre, provided it offend not against 
modesty, we shall not complain. Neither am I fatuous enough 
to wish our sisters to go about in dowdy or frumpish attire. 
But, we do beseech them, for the love of all that is holy, not to 
lower themselves and their sex in our estimation by slavishly 
harnessing themselves to the chariot of sinful fashion. Per- 
haps some may smile at my efforts and exclaim: “ Time wasted.” 
But my faith in womankind aud her inborn love of virtue teach 
me to hope for the dawning of a better day. As I view it, all 
that is needed is a courageous band of women with initiative 
who, recking not ridicule, are prepared to undertake the con- 
quest. Given such a band, we shall soon behold a transforma- 
tion that at present is almost the desperation of the age. 
Doubtless many women with more far-reaching vision than I 
am possessed of, will be able to offer valuable suggestions. A 
calm discussion of the subject, devoid of acrimony, should do 
much to help along the cause. The subject is too sacred to call 
for pleasantries. Many may be pleased to brand me as a mis- 
ogynist. On the contrary, I prefer to call myself a philogynist. 

Newburg. M. A. G. 


Why Do Catholics Lack “ Prestige”? 
To the Editor of America: 

Mr. O’Grady, in your issue of August 31, seems a bit excited 
in his criticism of Dr. Muttkowski. His failure to convince is 
not due to lack of effort, but rather to the poverty of the sub- 
ject he selected; he had nothing to work on. Says Mr. O’Grady: 


When Mr. Muttkowski says that he “feels certain” that 
the newspapers would proclaim the Masonic affinities of 
Schwab, Ryan and Stettinius if they possessed such, he 
shows how little he knows of the rules of metropolitan jour- 
nalism. If the United States calls a man to a post of honor 
and responsibility, there is absolutely no news or importance 
attached to the fact that that man is a Catholic or a Metho- 
dist, a Mason or a Knight of Columbus. In the published 
accounts of big events involving the life and progress of 
the Church, the daily papers, almost without exception, are 
lavish in their praise and space. 

Your correspondent’s reflections are given for the benefit of 
Catholic readers who lack the proper appreciation for all the 
“lavish praise and space” given by the secular press, and result 
from twenty years of active service on the staff of the metro- 
politan press. 

Since reading Mr. O’Grady’s contribution, the wonder grows 
whether he might have got a better idea of the real power be- 
hind had he spent a few of those years in the business depart- 
ment—let us say, the advertising department. 

Let us take up the assertions in the order made, to wit: (1) 
That there is absolutely no news or importance attached to the 
fact that a man called to a post under the Government is a 
Mason, as viewed by the editors of the metropolitan press. (2) 
That the daily papers are lavish in their praise and generous 
with their space when recording events vital to the Catholic 
Church. The press of the week before last refutes the first 
contention, and proves the case for the other side. 

Recently a local lawyer was commissioned a major in the 
judge advocate department of the national army. From the 
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published accounts of that appointment one may judge whether 
the secular press placed a news value on the Masonic affiliations 
of the recipient of that commission. One Manhattan journal, 
in a double-column spread, which included a picture of the 
Major, used this head: “ High Masonic Dignitary Gets Major’s 
Commission in Army.” And this, as a qualifying head: “—— 
——, of Thirty-third Degree Scottish Rite, Joins Judge Advocate 
Office.” The body type of this article occupied seventy-five 
lines, nearly half of which were consumed in recording the 
Major’s Masonic alliance. Other New York papers carried a 
news item similar in tone. 

From New York to Garrison is a far cry, but, surely, Mr. 
O’Grady has heard of Billy Sunday, and his tabernacle. In 
the Manhattan Hall of Records are filed the plans of that struc- 
ture, the seating capacity of which is stated to be 12,500; never- 
theless the whole secular press of Manhattan Island told, day 
after day, of an army of 40,000 persons at the tabernacle, all 
eager to catch every word that fell from the lips of the Evan- 
gelist in his exhortations to walk the plank. 

When John D. Rockefeller, Jr., or Mrs. Helen Gould Shep- 
pard, or any more or less prominent Protestant, hit the trail 
the same vehicles of publicity told of the incident, referring 
to them by name; the particular creed of the individual was not 
recorded. But when, in an unguarded moment, a former Cor- 
poration Counsel of New York, a man presumed by the press 
to be more prominent than the average layman in Catholic 
circles, walked upon the platform, ye gods! how the news 
editors grabbed at that choice morsel and proclaimed it in an 
article on which was placed this head: “Big Roman Catholic 
Hits the Trail.” Will Mr. O’Grady explain the news value of 
that heading? Was it intended to be in derision of our ancient 
Faith? 

Possibly not, but the writer of that head judged, and judged 
rightly, that the Catholic who walked the plank at Sunday's 
tabernacle scandalized the crucified Christ who died to redeem 
him. 

The second assertion needs no comment other than to ask 
your Garrison correspondent in what papers he read of the de- 
fense as given by those in charge, and at the time offered, of 
the Catholic child-caring institutions when they were fighting 
for their existence at the inquisition constructed and advanced 
by two financially powerful Protestant foundations, ably assisted 
by a former City Administration. 

Brooklyn. Joun M. WHALEN. 


Greek Catholics and Schismatics 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Father Asman in America, for September 14, performed a 
valuable service by protesting against calling members of the so- 
called Orthodox sects of the Orient “ Greek Catholics.” The ex- 
pression is of sectarian origin and implies the untenable “ Branch 
Theory.” None of the Oriental sects ever call themselves Cath- 
olic except for controversial purposes. In the countries where 
they predominate, even more than anywhere else in the world, 
the name Catholic is understood by every one to mean one “ in 
the Roman Communion.” 

In this respect they are precisely like the older Protestant sects, 
any “intelligent” member of which will insist, on occasion, that 
he belongs to the Catholic Church. But every one of the sects 
in question is heretical as well as schismatic. The sectarian por- 
tions of the Pure Syrian, Coptic and Ethiopic rites are Mono- 
physites, and therefore confessedly heretical; the separated part 
of the Armenian rite (Pseudo-Gregorian sect) is charged with 
the same heresy; that of the Syro-Chaldean rite professes itself 
Nestorian. All the remaining professedly Christian sects of Orien- 
tal rites call themselves “ Orthodox”; but in fact their approxi- 
mation to. orthodoxy, however close, is no closer than that of the 
others named and is very far from complete. Since the orthodox 
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sects are not really orthodox, and since orthodoxy is, of its very 
nature, a note of the true Church alone (included under Apos- 
tolicity), they should be named, like other sects, from their prin- 
cipal leader or founder, and called Photianist. 

Although the Photianist sects are very numerous, all of them, 
except the Bulgarian-Photianist sect, are ostensibly in fellowship 
with one another. Among these the only one of any great size is 
the Russian-Photianist, which is generally hated by the others, 
because of its systematic efforts to absorb them all. This sect, 
which calls itself “ The Holy Orthodox Church of Russia,” is not 
Greek, because part of it belongs to the Armenian rite and _per- 
haps another small fragment to the Syrian rite, although the lat- 
ter is probably Greco-Syrian, of the same rite as the Catholic 
Melchites. 

The most intelligent names for the primary subdivisions of 
the Oriental rites are those ordinarily used in the Roman Curia; 
and not the misleading and confusing neologisms of Dr. For- 
tescue, for instance, his constant reference to the Photianist 
Antipatriarch of Constantinople as “ The Ecunienical Patriarch,” 
a title officially condemned by the Holy See centuries ago, 
even in its application to the real Patriarchs of that See. Dr. 
Fortescue is a specialist, and an extremely competent and trust- 
worthy one, in the history of liturgy and ritual, but he confuses 
the rites as organic portions of the Church (including the sects 
constituting their disrupted fragments), with rites in the liturgi- 
cal sense. According to the Roman nomenclature the many sub- 
rites of the Greek rite are called Pure Greek, Greco-Melchite, 
Greco-Bulgarian, Greco-Roumanian, etc., etc.; just as those of 
the Syrian rite are called Pure Syrian, Syro-Maronite and Syro- 
Chaldean (including the Syro-Sorian or Syro-Malabar). The 
rite to which the Greek portion of the Russian-Photianist sect 
belongs is one of a number of Greco-Slavonic sub-rites. 

Until the collapse of the Czardom, most of the Ruthenian 
Church was in or from Austro-Hungary. Of late it has spread 
rapidly in the Ukraine, because a large portion of the people of 
that country have been for centuries kept out of Catholic Unity 
only by force. But it is the Church, apparently, to which all 
Greco-Russian Photianists would belong, under the Apostolic 
regulations governing perpetuation of rites, if they abandoned 
their schism. 

Uniate is a most excellent word; but it is an abuse to apply 
it to Catholics of Oriental rites only. The Italo-Greek portion 
of the Pure Greek sub-rite of the Greek rite has always belonged 
to the Patriarchate of the West and has never been in schism. 
Some sects of the Armenian rite, to say nothing of others, have 
always been in communion with Rome. The ecclesiastical prov- 
ince of Venice was in schism for several centuries under a 
pseudopatriarch, but Catholics belonging to it are not for that 
reason distinguished as United Latins. We are, strictly speaking, 
all Uniates because we are in Holy Unity, united in the faith and 
fellowship of the Apostolic See of Rome and members of the 
One Universal Church. In the first century Catholics were 
called saints, because they belonged to the Holy Church, were 
called to be saints, in the strict sense of the word, and were sur- 
rounded by strikingly unholy sects. Then they began to be 
called Catholics because they belonged to the Universal Church 
and not to any of the petty local sects pretending to be Christian. 
In the time of the great dogmatic controversies they were more 
commonly called Orthodox, in contradistinction to the surround- 
ing heretics. In the Middle Ages they were called simply Chris- 
tians. In modern times they have been called Catholics, as dis- 
tinguished from Protestants. In the future they may well come 
to be called Uniates, as distinguished from separatists of all 
stripes, Christian and non-Christian, organized and unorganized, 
religionists and secularists. This appellation would be much less 
of a novelty than are many details of Dr. Fortescue’s termin- 
ology. 


Sound Beach, Conn. MERWIN PorTeR SNELL. 
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“ Follow Fashions Slowly ” 


N a letter published in another column of this issue 

of AMERICA a correspondent sorrowfully protests, in 
the name of Christian modesty, against the way women 
dress nowadays. He writes: 
I am too wise to imagine that mere man can hope to come 
and her modes. Let our women adopt any 
style they list. Be it ever so bizarre, provided it offend not 
against modesty, we shall not complain. Neither am I fatuous 
enough to wish our sisters to go about in dowdy or frumpish 
for the love of all that is holy, 
our estimation by 


between milady 


attire. But we do beseech them, 
not to lower themselves and their sex in 
slavishly harnessing themselves to the chariot of sinful fashion. 

It is in following the extremes of fashion that the 
danger lies. The woman who in selecting a gown con- 
sults not only her purse and her good-taste but her 
Christian conscience too, will not seriously offend against 
modesty in her attire. The extremists are always to 
blame, and in every age they have deservedly brought 
down on themselves the jibes of the satirists and the de- 
nunciations of the clergy. 

In the seventeenth century, for example, “ The Simple 
Cobbler of Aggawam,” which was the pen-name of the 
Rev. Nathaniel Ward, the Puritan parson of Ipswich, 
Mass., was so distressed by the mere recollection of the 
extravagant fashions he had seen the women of England 


affecting, that he felt bound in conscience to devote to - 


the painful subject several pages of a pamphlet. He 


begins : 

[ shall make bold for this once to borrow a little of their 
[women’s] loose-tongued Liberality and misspend a word or two 
upon their long-wasted but shirt-skirted patience. . . . I 
honour the woman that can honour her selfe with her attire: a 
good Text always deserves a fair Margent. To speak 
moderately, I truly confesse it is beyond the ken of my under- 
standing to conceive how those women should have any true 
grace or valuable vertue, that have so little wit as to disfigure 
themselves with such exotick garbes, as not only dismantles 
their native lovely lustre, but transclouts them into gant, bar- 
geese, ill-shapen-shotten-shell-fish Egyptian Hyeroglyphicks, or 
at best into French flurts of the pastery. 

I desire all Ladies and Gentlewomen to enderstend that all 
this while I intend not such as through necessary modesty to 
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avoyd morose singularity, follow fashions slowly, a flight shot or 
two off, shewing by their moderation that they rather draw 
countermont with their hearts, than put on by their examples. | 
point my pen only against the light-heeled beagles that lead the 
chace so fast that they run all civility out of breath, against these 
Ape-headed pullets which invent Antique foole-fangles merely 
tor fashion and novelty sake. 

Of a surety this sage counsel proves that the zealous 
“ Cobbler of Aggawam ” was far from being so “ simple ” 
as he would fain have us think him. “ Follow fashions 
slowly” was his frequent exhortation, no doubt, to the 
godly matrons and demure maidens of his flock, and so 
richly did they all profit, we may piously believe, by 
Parson Ward’s ghostly concern for their manners and 
morals, that while carefully avoiding on the one hand 
“morose singularity” in dress, on the other hand they 
so highly honored themselves in their attire that we have 
no record of Parson Ward’s ever being forced to note 
with sorrow among the women of his New England 
congregation any Ape-headed pullets whatever (perish 
the thought!), nor a single gant-bargoose, let alone an 
ill-shapen-shotten-shell-fish Egyptian Hyeroglyphick. 


The Eye of the Bigot 


VER in France, where the times are strenuous, the 

Knights of Columbus, the Y. M. C. A., the Salva- 
tion Army, and the children of Israel, are engaged in a 
tireless competition to make the times less strenuous. 
But the keen competition, far from destroying, rather 
suggests and effects cordial cooperation. As the Presi- 
dent of the United States has recently written, ‘* the serv- ~ 
ices rendered by all these agencies to our army and to the 
Allies are, essentially, one and all, of a kind.”” None 
know this better than the brave men and women who 
are following the forces abroad. Dictated by love and 
gratitude, the services of the aforesaid societies are never 
restricted to one class, for they make no distinction of 
Jew and Gentile, Greek and barbarian. Those to whom 
they minister are all children of our common Father in 
Heaven, and this sonship is the sole and sufficient claim 
of the soldier who in weariness of mind or body seeks 
a refuge in the hut, the home, or the chapel, erected by 
these associations in France. 

It is, of course, obvious that any propaganda intended 
to stir up hostility among these organizations is little 
short of treason to our cause. In a very true sense, its 
effect would be to give aid and comfort to the enemy. 
No propaganda of this kind will meet favor in the more 
literate sections of the country, in which Catholics and 
non-Catholics have been living in harmony these many 
years, knowing and appreciating one another’s good 
qualities. But where dense ignorance and a bitter hatred 
of everything that is Catholic still dominate public opin- 
ion, it is quite probable that certain men and women will 
think that by opposing Catholic war work, they are doing 
God and their country a service. Thus, for instance, the 
editor of the Presbyterian of the South, quoted in the 
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Herald and Presbyter for September 4, can see in the 
efforts of the Knights of Columbus, exerted for all with- 
out distinction of creed, nothing but “a Romanist propa- 
ganda.”” He warns his readers, therefore, that to help 
the war work of the Knights of Columbus is equivalent 
to furthering the cause of “ Romanism.” 

No doubt, the excuse of this editor, who probably 
knows his constituency and the best methods of appealing 
to their bigotry, is that he wrote before the publication 
of the President’s letter, ordering the united drive for 
funds in support of all the war-work agencies. Since 
the publication of that letter, it can hardly be presumed 
that these militant Presbyterian editors will oppose the 
drive on the ground that the Knights are one of its bene- 
ficiaries. But the spirit which dictated the original of- 
fending article, the spirit of bigotry, dies hard. Had the 
Knights refused to engage in their work of mercy, they 
would have been pointed out as an irrefutable example 
of Catholic indifference to the public good. Even now, 
having engaged in this work, and with such splendid*suc- 
cess, they cannot hope to escape obloquy. For in the 
eye of the bigot, Catholic activity for God and country, 
and Catholic inactivity, are equally reprehensible. 


Forward, the Middle-Aged! 


WO “ middle-aged men” they were, and they spoke 

together on the morning of September 12. “ Do 
you expect to go across, Bill?” asked the man with grey- 
ing temples, as he slipped his blue card into an old 
_pocket-book. “ Well, yes,” replied Bill, thoughtfully. 
“Hadn't looked at it much that way before. Was 
thinking of the wife and the children. But after this 
morning I’m ready. Believe I’d like to go. We've got 
to see this thing through, you know. If they want a 
fight, we’ll let °em know they’ve been in one.” 

There was no bluster about this man on Registration 
Day, just as there was no bluster when we went into this 
war. As the typical American would outline the situa- 
tion, “It’s all a business proposition.” Maddened with 
innocent blood and an unchecked lust for domination, 
Germany deliberately provoked a friendly and unoffend- 
ing people into war. Her whole attitude towards the 
United States was equivalent to a declaration that we 
might choose between an alliance with the Hohenzollerns 
and a repetition within our own borders of the blood and 
butchery of Belgium. It was thoroughly characteristic 
of German militarism, malicious, arrogant and supremely 
stupid, and has met a thoroughly characteristic American 
We didn’t want 


answer. “It’s no quarrel of our choice. 
war. You forced it on us. Now take the conse- 
quences.” 


That, too, is the spirit of the “ middle-aged men ” who 
registered on September 12. It is the spirit that is the 
seed of victory, complete and unquestioned. These mil- 
lions would prefer to remain at home with their wives 
and their children, busy in the profitable pursuits of 
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peace. But if their country calis, there will be no 
‘quitting,’ no holding back. L.ook'ng on the matter as 
“a business proposition,” they will carry it through, 
quietly, calmly, in a business-like manner to a successful 
end. German diplomacy and German “ efficiency ” have 
written many a strange page in history, but they over- 
topped the high mark of fatuity when they planned the 
program, one result of which was Registration Day, Sep- 
tember 12. 


Before and After 


OLLOWING the President’s announcement of the 

joint drive for all war activities that is scheduled 
to take place during the week of November 2, the press 
gave great publicity to the statement of John R. Mott, 
who said : 

This is not to be a Y. M. C. A. campaign nor a Knights of 

Columbus campaign, nor a Salvation Army campaign, it is to 
be a campaign for the men over there in France and in the can- 
tonments on this side and on our brave ships everywhere; a 
campaign for the maintenance and increase of morale. 
The dollars given the common fund will reach the boys through 
seven different channels; and no matter what sign is painted 
over the door of any hut and any hostess house, its door will be 
open to every boy equally. 

The ordinary reader perusing this news item would 
very naturally conclude that Mr. Mott and the organiza- 
tions he represents were for the united drive from the 
beginning. The very opposite is true. At a meeting held 
in Washington in the early summer, the Government pro- 
posed a united effort to the different organizations en- 
gaged in soldier and sailor welfare work. The Knights 
of Columbus immediately put themselves on record as 
favoring this proposal. Mr. John R. Mott, speaking for 
the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. put himself on rec- 
ord as opposing the combined drive, because those who 
supported his organizations, and the public whose support 
these organizations would look for after the war, were 
unwilling to rally to the common drive in which two of 
the organizations engaged in war work were represented. 
Then came a second meeting of the representatives of 
the war-work agencies, and Mr. Mott was asked if there 
was any change in the attitude of his organizations. He 
answered that he could report no change. 

President Wilson settled the matter in his letter to the 
chairman of the committee on Training Camp Activities 
and Mr. Mott very properly announced the agreement of 
the Y. M. C. A. to the Government plan for a common 
effort saying: “ The President has raised the standard 
to which every man and woman in the nation can and 
will rally loyally.” The standard was raised two months 
ago by the Government. The Knights of Columbus were 
the first to rally to the call for a united drive, while the 
now repentant Mr. Mott was the first to stand opposed 
to the proposition. It would have been much more 
honorable and more American if Mr. Mott in his state- 
ment to the press had said: “I was very much opposed 








to a united drive, and at two meetings of the war- 
work agencies voiced my protest. Now that the Presi- 
dent has spoken I see the un-American attitude of my 
former position, and very heartily endorse the present 
plan.” That would have been real Americanism, fair 
and sincere. 


The Military Value of the “ Pom” 


HEARTLESS economist recently computed that 

the 6,000 dogs in the single State of Kansas con- 
sume each day food enough to support 1,000 French 
babies. He then raised the question: Is each of these 
prosperous Kansan canines engaged in an essential em- 
ployment that will hasten the victory of America and the 
Allies? No doubt a good proportion of those 6,000 dogs 
are leading rather useful lives as hunters, shepherds or 
watchers. Thus they more than earn the food they eat, 
and they cannot be justly charged with snatching food 
from the mouths of needy French and Belgian children. 
But what can be said in defense of those Kansan dogs’ 
innumerable kith and kin that enjoy a life of idleness and 
ease in all our large cities and in countless suburban 
homes? Though we have now been in the war nearly 
a year and a half, milady’s Pekinese or Pomeranian seems 
to be as well-fed and well-cared for as formerly. A large 
part of a maid’s time appears to be spent in keeping the 
pampered little animal clean, healthy and good-tempered, 
and the weekly cost of the delicate fare such pets must 
have would doubtless represent in patriotic war stamps a 
comfortable sum. 

When our solons arrange the scale of taxes on 
luxuries, therefore, the toy dog should by no means 
The smaller the animal is, the bigger should be 
the revenue it yields to the community war chest. A 
tiny “ Pom’s” military value would thus be made equal 
to that of half-a-dozen Great Danes. Large dogs that are 
purely ornamental, but consume considerable costly food, 
need not all be encouraged to live. A little judiciously 
administered chloroform will save these dogs’ owners 
both food and taxes. As the one great task before the 
country now is to win the war as quickly as possible, use- 
less pets that waste money, food or labor which would 
otherwise promote relief work of various kinds should 
be taxed out of existence. 


escape. 


A Recipe for Serenity of Soul 


[* the current Bookman are quoted two letters written 
to his children by Joel Chandler Harris, the renowned 
creator of “ Uncle Remus.” The communications seem 
to betray the secret of that delightful author’s perennial 
cheerfulness and remarkable serenity of soul. To one of 
his sons he wrote: 

By being as nice and as cleyer as you know how to be you 
can always make a good impression anywhere you go. You 


know how your own folks (except me) misunderstand you when 
you give way to your foolish little temper; strangers will mis- 
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understand you even worse. My plan has always been to conceal 
my feelings about small and unimportant matters, and be genial 
and funny even when I didn’t feel like it. A little practice goes 
a long way. I have got so now I feel genial all the time. 

And in a letter to his daughter he said: 

Now, how do you suppose I can find any news to write while 
all this is going on? More than that, how do you suppose I 
survive the infliction? Well, I’ll tell you, Billy-Ann—I laugh 
at it. I’m just as happy, almost, when things are going wrong, 
as I am when they are going right; and for a very good reason. 
It doesn’t amount to a row of pins. There’s nothing funnier 
than to see small troubles disappear when you laugh at them. 
They seem to get ashamed of themselves and run away. 

Though Joel Chandler Harris did not become a Cath- 
olic till near the end of his days, passages like those 
quoted above show that he understood and practised 
long before his conversion well-known principles of Cath- 
olic asceticism. Some clear and simple rules for preserv- 
ing perfect serenity of soul which a consummate master 
of the interior life once laid down for his followers are 
virtually embodied in the foregoing letters. “A little 
practice goes a long way.” By schooling one’s self to 
act counter to one’s natural inclinations in little things, 
great strength of will and force of character are devel- 
oped. To smile at trifling annoyances, to banish small 
troubles with a merry jest, to rementber always that most 
of the things we worry about never happen at all, to see 
that the heart is kept full of sunshine and the forehead 
free from scowls, habitually to put a kind construction 
on the sayings and doings of others, and to show a prac- 
tical belief that as God’s in his heaven, all’s well with 
the world: those are the lessons that the genial author of 
Uncle Remus’s tales taught in his life and writings, 
and, better still, they are practices which are based on 
the soundest principles of the Church’s attractive 
asceticism. 


Waiting 

¢ ¢C% EEMS like most things come out all right,” wrote 

that excellent thinker, Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch, “if you jest wait long enough.” That is 
only another way of saying with Browning, that since 
God is in His heaven, all’s well with the world. Or, if 
the comparison be allowed, the words are a deduction 
from St. Paul’s heartening philosophy, that to those who 
love God, all things, even things which appear to be un- 
mitigated evils, work together unto good. 

But the trying period is the period of waiting. Until 
the longed-for surcease of sorrow comes, we can pray 
or repine, work or rebel. But rebellion against the 
chastising fatherly hand of God cannot lessen sorrow. 
Only love can do that. “ There are in this world blessed 
souls whose sorrows all spring up in joys for others,” 
writes an American novelist, “ whose earthly hopes, laid 
in the grave with many tears, are the seed from which 
spring up healing flowers and balm for the desolate and 
distressed.” Sorrow has no bitterness, if it teaches love 
for those whose burdens are heavier. 
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Literature 


THE INVENTOR OF PORTMANTEAU WORDS 

HEN Lewis Carroll in the sixth chapter of “ Through the 

Looking Glass” first laid down the principles governing 
the correct exegesis of that imperishable poem, “ Jabberwocky,” 
there was opened in the development of the English language a 
new era which is rightly considered of the highest importance 
to the student of our tongue. For the distinguished author of the 
Alice books has not only enriched the language with a number of 
words which it is hard to see how even Shakespeare managed 
to do without, but he has set down in such luminous terms and 
illustrated with such felicitous examples the principles governing 
the formation of “ portmanteau words” that since Carroll’s time 
a cowitless number of them have been coined. 

The secret of the new art was first divulged when Humpty 
Dumpty in expounding to Alice the opening stanza of “ Jabber- 
wocky,” explained that “‘Slithy’ means ‘lithe and slimy.’ 
‘Lithe’ is the same as active. You see, it is like a portmanteau— 
there are two meanings packed up into one word.” In his admi- 
rable preface to “ The Hunting of the Snark,” Mr. Carroll sub- 
sequently threw a flood of light on the psychology of the coiner 
of portmanteau words when he remarked: 


Take the two words “ fuming” and “ furious.” Make up 
your mind that you will say both words, but leave it unsettled 
which you will say first. Now open your mouth and speak. 
If your thoughts incline ever so little towards “ fuming,” you 
will say “fuming-furious”; if they turn by even a hair’s 
breadth towards “furious,” you will say “ furious-fuming ” ; 
but if you have that rarest ot gifts, a perfectly balanced mind, 
you will say “ frumious.” Supposing that when Pistol uttered 
the well-known words: “Under which king, Bezonian? 
Speak or die!” Justice Shallow had felt certain that it was 
either William or Richard, but had not been able to settle 
which, so that he could not possibly say either name before 
the other, can it be doubted that, rather than die, he would 
have gasped out, “ Rilchiam! ” 

Other examples of portmanteau words from Carroll’s own 
writings which will at once occur no doubt to the reader, are 
* snark,” “chortle,” “ galumphing,” etc. The mysterious animal 
that bears the name first quoted above is obviously a creature 
uniting in itself the characteristics of both the snake and the 
shark; that complicated emotion which can find adequate expres- 
sion only in a mingled chuckle and snort is of course a 
“chortle”; while “ galumphing” vividly describes a rapid move- 
ment of which the component parts are a gallop and a jump. 

That portmanteau words are not confined necessarily to the 
English tongue was proved to admiration by the late Mr. A, A. 
Vansitart, of Trinity College, Cambridge, who translated “ Jab- 
berwocky ” into sonorous Latin elegiacs, ingeniously finding an 
Ovidian equivalent for even the most Carrollian words of the 


original, Here, for instance, is the first stanza: 


Coesper erat: tunc lubriciles ultravia circum 
Urgebant gyros gimbiculosque tophi; 

Maestenui visae borogovides ire meatu; 
Et profugi gemitus exgrabuére rathae. 


[’T was brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe; 

All mimsy were the borogroves, 
And the mome raths outgrabe.] 


“ Coesper,” it will be noted, is a perfect translation of “ brillig,” 
being made up of “ coena,” meaning “supper,” and “ vesper,’ 
signifying “evening.” “Lubriciles” is of course formed from 
“ lubricus” and “ gracilis,’ becoming excellent Latin for “ slithy.” 
As for “ utravia” (“wabe”) and “ maestenui” (“ mimsy”), the 
cultivated student of portmanteau words will at once recognize 
their felicity. As for the useful words that since Lewis Carroll’s 
time have been added to the English language simply by applying 
the rules he left us, they are too numerous to quote. An entire 


menagerie of altogether new animals, for instance, has been 
created by an imaginative artist and the young men of Oxford 
by coining such expressive portmanteau words as “brunch,” 
which is a meal served between the hours of breakfast and lunch, 
and “unctimonious” (unctious + ceremonious), which vividly 
describes the Pecksniffian air affected by some Evangelical min- 
isters, have without question wonderfully enriched the English 
tongue. 

Charles L. Dodgson, the inventor of the portmanteau word 
and of the thousand other bits of delicious nonsense that have 
made “ Alice in Wonderland,” “ Through the Looking Glass,” and 
“The Hunting of the Snark” immortal masterpieces, was born 
in a Lancashire parsonage in 1832, went to Rugby and was grad- 
uated with distinction in Oxford in 1854. Subsequently he 
became lecturer in mathematics at Christ Church and was or- 
dained a deacon of the Establishment. Owing to an impedi- 
ment he had in his speech, his extreme shyness, and, as it would 
seem, also because of his love for the theater, he never became 
a “priest.” The first of his renowned books, “ Alice in Wonder- 
land,” was practically composed during a boating expedition he 
made on July 4, 1862, with the three little daughters of “Canon 
Liddell, the second oldest being ‘“ Alice.” The Rev. Mr. Dodg- 
son at first had no intention of publishing the story, but his friend 
George MacDonald persuaded him to show it to Macmillan, who 
accepted the book at once. John Tenniel, happily, was then 
persuaded to draw the pictures for it, and exactly three years 
after little Alice Liddell first heard the story she received a 
presentation copy of “ Alice in Wonderland” from “ Lewis Car- 
roll,” the pen name over which the Rev. Mr. Dodgson wrote his 
parodies and nursery classics. The book received a prompt and 
enthusiastic welcome. Edition after edition left the press, it was 
translated into half a dozen foreign languages, dramatized and 
made into an operetta. In 1871 “ Through the Looking Glass” 
appeared, and five years later “ The Hunting of the Snark” was 
published. The author’s fame was now secure. Though Lewis 
Carroll before his death in 1898 had written for children a 
rather “improving” book called “ Sylvie and Bruno” and some 
clever parodies, and the Rev. Charles L. Dodgson had composed 
a number of erudite treatises on mathematics, it is as the creator 
of Alice’s wonder-world that his name will live. 

Lewis Carroll’s readers, young and old, will never agree, of 
course, as to which is the most amusing chapter, the cleverest 
verses or the mgst ridiculous character in his works. “A Mad 
Tea-Party” and? “The Mock Turtle’s Story” are perhaps the 
funniest chapters in “ Wonderland.” “Through the Looking 
Glass” has no chapter fully equal to them, though “It’s My Own 
Invention” is ridiculous enough. Carroll’s parodies of well- 
known poems have now become almost as familiar as the verses 
they imitate. Was it Southey or Carroll who first wrote “ You 
are old, Father William”? The admirably sustained absurdity 
of “ The Hunting of the Snark,” particularly the cantos entitled 
“The Bellman’s Speech” and “ The Baker’s Tale,” wth their 
smoothly flowing verses and clever rhymes, places the master- 
piece in a class of its own, while the tragedy described in “ The 
Walrus and the Carpenter” abounds in quotable lines. When 
charged with veiling a mystical allegory under his description of 
the bootless quest of the Snark, the author promptly denied that 
he ever had any such purpose. Some commentators, however, 
find in the epic an admirable morality on the emptiness and worth- 
lessness of worldly success, while others find it a solemn allegory 
on the elusiveness of earthly fame. Carroll, after all, is by no 
means the first poet who “ builded better than he knew.” As to 
which is the most entertaining character of Lewis Carroll’s crea- 
tion grave dectors differ widely. Is the Cheshire Cat, with its 
exceedingly persisterit grin, a more ingenious conception than the 
tearful Mock Turtle? Is the truculent Queen of Hearts, mainly 
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occupied in ordering others to be beheaded, more amusing than 
the amiable White Queen, who keeps her credulity in perfect 
condition by believing “as many as six impossible things before 
breakfast’? Who shall say ? 

Lewis Carroll in writing the Alice books, though he probably 
little realized it at the time, not only created a new mythology 
for the nursery but founded a school of humor. Such sparkling 
wits as Sir W. S. Gilbert, Edward Lear, Oliver Herford, Carolyn 
Wells, ete., owe much of their inspiration, no doubt, to Lewis Car- 
roll. His correct taste safeguarded him from the dangers of 
overdoing the ridiculous or the absurd, perils which too many of 
his imitators are not so successful in avoiding. He has been 
parodied and paraphrased a thousand times, words, characters and 
phrases from his books are now imbedded in our literature and 
in the language of everyday life, and though he wrote his books 
primarily for the little ones of the nursery, it is children of a 
larger growth who enjoy them most. 

Wacter Dwicut, S.J. 


REVIEWS 
The Oxford Stamp and Other Essays. Articles from the 
Educational Creed of an American Oxonian. By FRANK 
\ypeLotte. New York: The Oxford University Press. 


The enthusiastic American (Rhodes) Oxonian, and the Pro- 
fessor of English are writ large upon these ten educational 
essays, here gathered into a modest two hundred pages from the 
Atlantic Monthly, the Nation, and the other magazines in which 
they first appeared. They have a certain timeliness and larger 
purpose than the mere exposition of educational ideas, in that 
they are from the pen of one very loyal to the purpose of the 
Rhodes Scholarship Foundation. The bulk of the volume deals 
with educational ideas, and that with a sincere enthusiasm, a 
nice moderation and a clear vision of the finer and more solid 
things. Without narrowness of outlook the author urges that 
we have to learn from Oxford the value to university experi- 
ence of a larger leisure and a fuller collegiate social life im- 
pregnated with intellectual interests, quoting Cardinal Newman 
very effectively in his support; of athletics purged of the gladia- 
torial character, eliminating the spectator by making him a 
player, and finally of making the study of literature and com- 
position not so much a study of its history or its forms, as of 
the contents, of the ideas, and insisting that the first aim in the 
study of an author, as in learning to become one, is to have a 
care of what is said, not so much how it is said. 

To the American Catholic educator these ideas are familiar, 
not only as facts, but also, except for the fascinating but hardly 
practical use of a large leisure as an educational instrument, as 
things of daily practice. Again some of these ideas he would 
supplement and fix on more solid, ultimate grounds. One of 
the papers, “ Robert Louis Stevenson’s Darkening Counsel,” is 
a thrust at those who on the authority of R. L. S. advocate the 
practice of imitation—“ playing the sedulous ape,” qua ape—for 
the acquisition of a style; it turns the tables on them. “ The 
Religion of Punch”—the adoration “of the ability to achieve 
the end without the means ””—has some good things on the taint 
of charlatanism in our American educational ideals. 


J. A. W. 





The Mythology of All the Races. In Thirteen Volumes. 
Lours Herrert Gray, Ph.D., Consulting Editor. Vol. III. Celtic. 
By Joun Arnotr Maccuttracu, Hon. D.D. (St. Andrews). 
Slavic. By Jan Macuat, Ph.D. Boston: Marshall Jones Com- 
pany. $6.00. 

The work and labor required to write the volumes which make 
up what may be called an “Encyclopedia of Mythology” are 
truly monumental. For the student of comparative ethnology 
and for all those interested in the history of the development of 
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human opinion and thought, the work will have a wonderful 
fascination. Nothing can be more interesting to us than to learn 
what were the ideas of the various races as to the origin of 
the world, man’s relation to the universe around him and to the 
God or deities from which he imagined he had sprung. It 
is a difficult field of study and investigation. It craves wary 
walking, for everywhere there are stumbling blocks in the way. 
As a rule the authors have successfully avoided them. They have 
not tried to read their own views into the myths they are study- 
ing, but treat them objectively and on the whole without bias. 
This undoubtedly greatly enhances the value of the work. The 
present volume keeps to the high standard of scholarship 
reached in the preceding treatises, which have already been 
noticed in AMEeRicA. Owing perhaps to the nature of the matter 
treated, the mythology of the Celtic races and that of the Slavic 
and Baltic groups, the present volume may have a still wider 
appeal than the former tomes in which the mythologies of the 
East were so admirably studied. 

Professor Machal gives a most interesting account of Slavic 
myths. The chapters on the “ Household Gods” and on the 
“Navky,” or souls of the children that have died unbaptized, and 
on the “ Rusalky,” or water-nymphs, will be read with espe- 
cial pleasure, not only because of their intrinsic merit, but be- 
cause of the light they throw on the mysticism and melancholy 
of the Slav nature. 

Professor Macculloch, already known by his former work, 
“The Religion of the Ancient Celts,” gives an exhaustive review 
of Celtic mythology. He sums it up in these words: “ Romance 
and love, war and slaughter, noble deeds as well as foul, wordy 
boastfulness, but also delightful poetic utterance; glamor and 
sordid reality, beauty, if also sordid conditions of life, are found 
side by side in these stories of ancient Ireland and Wales.” The 
myths, he adds, seldom exist as the pagan Celts knew them. 
They have been altered in many ways, for they have been re- 
molded by romance, pseudo-history and Christianity. He recog- 
nizes that we owe a debt of gratitude to the Christian scribes 
and poets of early medieval Ireland and Wales, who wrote 
down or re-edited these mythic tales of the pagan period. Any 
one who reads them will come to the conclusion that the “ edi- 
tors” enriched the world with a series of battle pictures and 
romantic episodes second to none in all the poetic record of the 
race. 5. c @. 





The Vandal of Europe: An Exposé of the Inner Workings 
of Germany’s Policy of World Domination, and Its Brutalizing 
Consequences. By Writt1AM Minton, Former Director in 
Krupps. Translated with an Introduction by W1iLtt1AM McPHEr- 
son. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

This is a prominent German’s indictment of his own country’s 
pitiless military autocracy. The book is cast in the form of 
diary written from the first days of August until early in No- 
vember, 1914, and contains opinions of the Prussian system of 
waging war, which, if known at Berlin, would probably have sent 
Herr Mihlon to prison. “ Our whole conduct toward Belgium,” 
he frankly owns, for instance, “was so brutal, so tricky, so 
against all political committals and obligations, so poorly pre- 
pared for by diplomatic means, that Belgium could not possibly 
assent without becoming contemptible for all time.” The author 
piously, but very hastily discerns in the death of Pope Pius X 
“a symbol of the collapse in this war of his church, its teach- 
ings and its morals.” Herr Miihlon is on surer ground when he 
tells us why the German common soldier “becomes frightful,” 
for he lacks “any higher capacity of discrimination” and “ rec- 
ognizes no such thing as individual conscience.” His pages 
about the way that the Germans themselves were often the 
“ franc-tireurs”’ that brought so many horrors on poor Belgium 
are also very enlightening. The sound conclusion which the 
author reaches is: “If we want to restore to mankind its most 
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essential basis—which is mutual confidence—we must, above all 
things, combat the idea that there may be a different morality 
for different individuals or for different human institutions.” 


W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Catholic Mind for September 22 contains valuable matter 
for our teachers and educators. In explaining “Why Men Sin,” 
Father Hull tells in clear, non-technical language how nature 
and grace cooperate in the formation of character. He well 
observes that: 

_ A good deal of our religious and moral training in schools 

is in the hands of Brothers, nuns or lay-teachers who have 

not done theology. Hence the question arises whether the 
principles bearing on this subject are always sufficiently 
familiar to our teachers; whether certain failures to build up 
character in our pupils, and the numerous collapses which 
take place after leaving school, are not -‘ue to this deficiency. 


In another paper Father Hull answers satisfactorily the question 
so often put nowadays: “Is Catholicism of Pagan Origin?” He 
proves conclusively that “ Whatever the Church has assimilated 
of pagan usage was something quite natural and proper in itself ; 
adopted because it was human, not because it was pagan.” In 
the third article of the number R. H. Smith, S. M., briefly shows 
what “Our Country’s Debt to the Catholic Schools” is. Father 
Reville continues his list of books on apologetics and controversy. 





Mr. Robert Cortes Holliday of the publishing house of George 
H. Doran has been made the literary executor of the late Ser- 
geant Kilmer, whose widow writes: 

I know from his references. to the subject to me that it 
was the desire and understanding of my husband, Joyce 
Kilmer, that in the event of his death Robert Cortes Hol- 
liday, whom he regarded as his oldest and closest friend, 
should act as his literary executor. This is also my wish. 


Mr. Holliday announces that he has in preparation a biograph- 
ical memoir of his friend, and requests that anybody who has 
letters from Sergeant Kilmer be kind enough to send them, 
or typed copies of them, to Mr. Holliday’s address, 68 Seaman 
Avenue, New York City. All such communications will be re- 
turned, if desired, as soon as practicable. 


To give American readers an idea of the atmosphere in the 
countries under the shadow of the battle-clouds Winston 
Churchill has published “ A Traveler in War-Time” (Macmil- 
lan, $1.25), his experiences in England and France. The book 
contains good descriptions of what a traveler*would encounter 
in going up and down the land that has been close to war for 
four long years. Not less interesting is the author’s account of 
the persons he met during his trip. He is unhappy, however, in 
his allusion to the revival of religion in France, which Churchill 
calls a note “of mystic exaltation to be succeeded by a period 
of realism.” Everything is to be attributed to science, and if 
we are able to face facts “as many anointed chaplains in Europe 
are doing ” we will realize that God is on the side of intelligence, 
and we will begin to “embrace the religion of self-reliance.” 
The writer's descriptive power is beyond question, probably at 
its best in his impressions of London during an air-raid. The 
book closes with an essay on “ The American Contribution and 
the Democratic Idea.” In this essay the author makes a plea 
for a new and distinctly American system of education.—— 
“Germany Her Own Judge” (Houghton, Mifflin), translated 
from the German of H. J. Suter-Lerch, though written primarily 
as a reply to German propaganda in Switzerland, is a valuable 
addition to our war-literature. Though the author’s education 
and earlier sympathies were German, his present convictions, 
that this is neither a defensive nor a preventive war on Ger- 
many’s part, are expressed in no dubious form. The chief value 
of the book arises from the fact that the author bases all his 
proofs on German official acts and documents. 
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In Mr. Theodore Maynard’s latest book, “ Folly and Other 


Poems” (Erskine, MacDonald, London, 5 shillings), is this 
Chestertonian “ Ballade of a Ferocious Catholic,” which all 
American Papists of a militant type will doubtless read with high 
glee: 


There is a term to every loud dispute, 
A final reckoning, I’m glad to say: 

Some people end discussion with their boot; 
Others, the pigs, will simply walk away. 
But I, within a world of rank decay, 

Can face its treasons with a flaming hope, 
Undaunted by faith’s foemen in array-— 

I drain a mighty tankard to the Pope! 


They do not ponder on the Absolute, 
But wander in a fog of words astray, 
They have no rigid creed one can confute, 
No hearty dogmas riotous and gay, 
But feebly mutter through thin lips and grey 
Things foully fashioned out of sin and soap; 
But I, uatil my body rest in clay, 
I drain a mighty tankard to the Pope! 


I’ve often thought that I would like to shoot 
The Modernists on some convenient day ; 

Pull out eugenists by their noxious root; 
The welfare-worker chattering like a jay 
I'd publicly and pitilessly slay 

With blunderbuss or guillotine or rope, 
Burn at the stake, or boil in oil, or flay— 

I drain a mighty tankard to the Pope! 


L’ENVOI 
Prince, proud Prince Lucifer, your evil sway 
Is over many who in darkness grope: 
But as for me, I go another way— 
I drain a mighty tankard to the Pope! 
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EDUCATION 
The New Code and Education 


HE illustrious author of “ The Purple Cow,” has anathe- 

matized all and sundry who invoke the tattered phrase “a 
far cry.” Nevertheless because, geographically speaking, it seems 
to fit the case, I venture to remark that from the Bishop of 
Rome on the Vatican Hill beyond the Tiber to young Johnny 
O’Connor on Vinegar Hill beyond the tracks, is indeed a far 
cry. Yet on second and subsequent thought, it would appear that 
the distance between Johnny and the Pope is not so great, and 
the abbreviator of the distance is the new code of canon law. 
For in this corpus juris the Holy Father, following the constant 
tradition of the Church, has expressed his ardent desire and his 
command, that Johnny’s guardians send him to a Catholic school. 


Wuy CatTHoLic SCHOOLS? 


HAT the normal place for the Catholic child is the Catholic 

school, is a proposition not open to debate. As a rule, it is 
questioned only by fathers and mothers whose motives are not 
above suspicion, parents in whom the faith, exposed to all man- 
ner of worldliness, has grown weak. It is indeed a sad thing, 
especially in these democratic days, that young Harold Hannecy, 
whose grandfather’s pay-roll name was Hennessy in the days 
when he swung a pick on Fourteenth Street, should be forced 
into a class-room with young Mickey O’Toole, son of the noble 
Hannecy’s chauffeur. However, even for the child of a man 
whose soul is so mean that it seems scarcely worth saving, the 
Church is genuinely solicitous. She is anxious to undertake the 
task of impressing upon Hannecy, fils, the fact that he has an 
immortal soul, whose eternal destiny is determined in this world. 
She also desires to bring home to this young sprig of alleged 
aristocracy, the truth that all service ranks the same with God, 
and that a man’s worth is measured by his own, not by his grand- 
father’s, achievements. The Church knows, what his fond par- 
ents do not seem to know, that this youngster has a soul, and 
that, if caught young enough, he may be transformed into a use- 
ful citizen of this world, and a future dweller in the lasting 
Kingdom of God. 


First PRINCIPLES 


WOME thirty years ago, the Reverend Thomas J. Jenkins 
\ wrote an excellent little book, “The Judges of Faith.” In 
the preface, Father Jenkins remarked that the argument he had 
shaped in favor of a Catholic education for Catholic children, 
was supported by a respectable showing of authority. First of 
all, it was backed by the conciliar and private rulings of no 
less than 380 Church dignitaries. Next, Father Jenkins was 
able to quote from twenty-one plenary and provincial councils 
and six diocesan synods; from the utterances of two Roman 
Pontiffs and two Sacred Congregations; from the decisions of 
seven Cardinals, thirty-three foreign Archbishops and Bishops, 
and eighty members of the American hierarchy. The general 
tenor of these testimonies was that the only fit place for a Cath- 
olic child was the Catholic school, that the Catholic child placed 
in a non-Catholic or anti-Catholic establishment was in grave 
danger, that the parent was bound by the strictest of obliga- 
tions, arising from the natural, the Divine, and the ecclesiastical 
law, to provide for the spiritual welfare of the child, and that 
parents who deliberately neglected this grave obligation, could 
not be admitted to the Sacraments. 

These documents belong to the period 1836-1886, and it is, 
of course, obvious that the list of testimonies has greatly in- 
creased since that time. It is quite probable that there is not a 
single member of the American hierarchy who has not ad- 
dressed frequent pastorals to his flock on the necessity of se- 
curing to every Catholic child ‘his right to a Catholic education. 

The new code of canon law, therefore, simply restates in 
compact legal form, the constant tradition of the Church 
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in the matter of the education of the child. The fundamental 
proposition is thus presented in canon 1113: 

Parents are bound by a most serious obligation to procure 
as far as possible the religious, moral, physical and civil edu- 
cation of their children, and to provide also for their tem- 
poral welfare. 

To every Catholic, the proposition is so clear as to admit of 
no dispute. The obligation is “most serious,” it embraces a 
complete scheme of education, and it binds first of all, the parent. 
There is a tendency today, and in many localities more than a 
tendency, to regard the proper training of the child as a pre- 
rogative of the State, rather than a primal parental duty. But 
to educate the child is a responsibility as well as a right, and 
both right and responsibility belong to the parent first. No law 
may deprive him of the right, and no State can relieve him com- 
pletely of the responsibility. In canon 1372 this Catholic posi- 
tion is once more affirmed: 

1. All the Faithful are to be trained from childhood in such 
a manner that not only is nothing to be taught them which 
is opposed to the Catholic religion, but that religious and 
moral training hold the first place. 

2. The right and most grave duty of giving children a 
Christian education belongs not only to the parents, accord- 
ing to canon 1113, but also to all who hold their place. 
After reading these clear precepts, it is impossible to under- 

stand how anyone laying claim to the name of Catholic, can 
lightly send a Catholic child to a non-Catholic school. 


GRAVITY OF THE OBLIGATION 


ET it is probably true that many fathers and mothers who 

would shrink with horror from an invitation to eat meat 
on Friday, have no scruple in flouting the stringent law of the 
Church on education. Surely, there may be reasons, in given 
instances, which to some extent will justify the placing of a 
Catholic child in a non-Catholic school, just as at times, specific 
circumstances allow one to eat meat on Friday, or to absent 
one’s self from Mass on Sunday. But these reasons should be 
seriously considered by the parents, and submicted to the proper 
ecclesiastical authority for final decision. This is not a counsel 
of perfection, but an obligation imposed by positive law. Canon 
1374 of the new code enacts that 

Catholic children must not attend. non-Catholic, neutral, 

“ mixed,” schools which are open to non-Catholics. Jt is 
for the Bishop of the diocese alone to determine, in con- 
formity with the instructions of the Holy See, in what cir- 
cumstances and with what safeguards against the danger of 
perversion the frequentation of such schools may be toler- 
ated. 

Of course, no power on earth, not even the Pope himself, can 
grant permission to attend a school so dangerous as to consti- 
tute a proximate occasion of ruin to the child’s faith or morals. 
Nor is the “dangerous school” rare. Experience has shown 
that many a school, thoroughly respectable, in the cant sense of 
the phrase, has ruined first the faith, and then the morals, of 
the unfortunate Catholic child brought under its influence. 


THe ENGLIsH DECLARATION 


N August, 1905, the Bishops of the province of Westminster 

issued a formal declaration on the subject of education. 
This declaration which anticipated and sums up the spirit of 
the legislation now in force, was reaffirmed and reissued by the 
hierarchy of England and Wales, at their annual meeting in 
Low Week of the present year. The text follows: 


1. We desire to call the earnest attention of all Catholics 
to the grave departure from Catholic teaching and tradition, 
and to the very serious dangers to Catholic faith and spirit, 
which are involved in the placing of Catholic children, of 
whatever class in life, in non-Catholic schools. Owing to 
the usually proximate nature of these dangers, it is, under 
ordinary circumstances a grievous sin on the part of parents 
to expose their children to such risks, and this has been 
expressely declared in the instruction of the Holy See, and 
of the Bishops of the province. There is, not infrequently, 
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also a grave sin of scandal; for when Catholics, and espe- 
ctally those in a prominent position, make use of non-Catho- 
lics schools, they affect injuriously the whole Catholic posi- 
tion, leading many to follow their example, and making it 
increasingly difficult to provide, maintain, and improve our 
own schools and colleges. 2. We recognize, indeed, that in 
some rare cases, where no other means of entering a par- 
ticular profession can be found, parents may be justified in 
exposing their sons and daughters to such risks, provided 
that they take all possible precautions to render them re- 
mote; but we declare that these exceptional cases in no way 
justify a like course of action where preparation for a 
career in life may be obtained without any similar necessity 
of attending non-Catholic places of education. The social 
advantages to be gained at certain schools, manifestly do not 
constitute such a necessity. 3. No individual priest or con- 
fessor is entitled to decide where necessity of this nature 
exists, but the matter is one to be referred to the Ordinary 
of the diocese for his counsel and judgment. 4. We again 
call upon the clergy and the laity alike to support by every 
means in their power our existing schools of all grades, 
and to make every effort to increase and improve them, and 
5. We appeal to our flocks to adhere faithfully to those prin- 
ciples of loyalty to the Church and the Faith for which 
their forefathers made so many sacrifices, not only of 
worldly position and success, but even of life itself. 


Certain passages in this wise document have been put in italics. 
They serve to show that England, like the United States, has 
its “ weak-kneed” Catholics, who find in “social advantages ” 
an excellent remuneration for the loss of faith. 

Paut L. Brake y, S.J. 


ECONOMICS 
An Analysis of Socialism 


A N analysis of Socialism must be limited to an exposition of 
the popular conception of what it means. Socialism in 
reality is some undefined state of society which, it is prophesied, 
industrial evolution will bring into existence. Almost universal, 
among Socialists as well as anti-Socialists, is the belief that 
Karl Marx outlined a Socialistic scheme or an ethical economic 
program in “Capital.” This is well illustrated by an editorial 
in the New York Evening Call for March 14, 1918, the principal 
Socialist organ in the United States. The all-knowing Dr. Crane, 
from his throne in the New York Globe, had casually observed: 
Supposing Karl Marx from his seat among the clouds, 
should wet out a new volume on Socialism, would he not be 
iikely to embarrass Mr. Trotsky and others who are now 


rescaning the universe according to the principles of “ Das 
Kapital”? 


- 


On which the Call comments, in part: 


Now, if we were angry at the doctor, we should possibly 
say that he would be surprised to know that there isn’t a 
word about Socialism in “Das Kapital”; that it is nothing 
more than “a critique of capitalist production”; that Marx 
sticks consistently to his subject, and never leaves it to de- 
velop “ principles ” for “ reshaping the universe,” or anything 
remotely connected with that subject. 

Yet, in the popular notion, an analysis of Socialism is an 
analysis of the Socialist’s bible, Marx’s “Capital,” and only in 
that fact is there justification for the title of this paper. 


WHAT THE WorKER EARNS 


UT perhaps the “analysis” will resolve itself into a mere 
summary of Marx’s explanation of the mode of capitalistic 
production, and may be termed simply an elucidation of Marx's 
teaching, which teaching is as little understood by those who 
vote the Socialistic ticket as by the opponents of Socialism. 
The Church, as is made clear in an Encyclical of Pope Leo 
XIII., demands that the worker get all that he earns, in these 
words: “It is just and right that the results of labor should 
belong to him who has labored.” Marx teaches, preposterous 
though it seems, that it is under capitalistic competition that 
the worker gets the full value of his labor. No doubt the publica- 
tion of the first volume of “Capital” many years before the 
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other two books of the work, is the chief cause for the miscon- 
ception of Marx’s analysis. In his first book he laid the founda- 
tion for the presentation of his subject. In it he did not treat 
the matter of competition among capitalists at all. And without 
competition among capitalists, who will deny that all the worker 
will get is enough to keep him fit for his most efficient effort? 
Marx does not say anything worse than that. 

A summary of “ Capital,” complete, most consistent with the 
false deduction that the workers must be exploited by the cap- 
italist, is presented by Edward Aveling, Fellow of University 
College, London, in his book, “ The Students’ Marx.” He pre- 
sents the following: 

Competition among the laborers enables the capitalist to 
beat down the price of labor, and the falling price of labor 
enables him to lengthen the working-time. 

Then follows competition among the capitalists. To under- 
sell one another, they leave out from the price of the com- 
modity the unpaid part of the labor-price, making a present 
of this to the buyer. Next, they leave out from the price of 
the commodity part of the abnormal surplus-value created 
by the extension of the working-day. Hence an abnormally 
low selling price of the commodity, which henceforward is 
the basis of a low wage for an excessive working-time. 

But if competition among the capitalists forces them to leave 
out from the price of the commodity, all the unpaid part of the 
labor-price, sufficient competition must also force them to leave 
out from the price all the surplus-value created by the extension 
of the working-day. Also, the workers are the majority buyers; 
and when the unpaid part of the labor-price is made a present 
to them, and the abnormal surplus-value is left out from the 
price, they have not been mulcted to the extent that Socialist 
propagandists contend, nor as much as minimum-wage advocates 
would hold. In any event, if there is exploitation, it is clear that 
it is society that benefits and not the particular employer. 


COMPETITION IN A LIMITED MARKET 


T seems, so idealistic is Marx’s representation of the capitalist 

system, under competition, that the general understanding 
was, and still is, that he must be prophesying conditions in an 
Utopian state of society. John Spargo, the most pretentious 
writer among the Socialists of this country, summarizes it all 
in these words: 

Whatever the necessary basis for a Socialist system of 
remuneration may be, it is not the determination of the 
value of the individual labor product, and the payment of 
value for value. Marx’s theory of value (as we have seen) 
is not the basis of an ethical system of distribution to be 
realized in an ideal society, but a general explanation of the 
workings of capitalist society. 

Of course, it is only under competition in a limited market 
that full justice to the worker must be attained. For it is clear 
to anyone, that that which goes to foreign markets, under the 
euphonious title of “our favorable balance of trade,” must rep- 
resent that which the workers produced but which is not avail- 
able to them; it merely extends the capitalists’ ownership of the 
earth. It means that the exporter has his wealth and has shipped 
it, too. 

If, then, the desideratum is that the worker receive the full 
product of his labor, the way is not in the direction of what is 
understood to be Socialism. Rather is it to be secured through 
competition in a limited market. This does not mean a con- 
stricted market, but a market reasonably great; not a varying 
market, this year supplying Africa and the next year shipping 
to Asia, wherever the greatest profit may be obtained, but a 
regular market. 

A well-informed Socialist will not disagree with any of the 
foregoing, but he will say it is impossible to prevent the operation 
of home-produced capital in fields afar, and that competition 
among capitalists cannot persist, because it would end in the 
ruin of the weaker competitors. It is his belief in “ economic 
determinism,” a doctrine akin to fatalism, that gives him that 
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feeling of enervation. But the worker should force the condition 
under which he gets all he is worth, and under which he can 
increase his worth; and he should have as little interest in the 
capitalist’s difficulties as the capitalist altruistically displays in 
the prosperity of his employees. 

CoNnTROL OF ECONOMIC FACTORS 


HAT men may hope to control their economic life, instead 
of being doomed to be subject to it, is encouraged even by 


Spargo. He writes: 


Marx and Engels sometimes, in controversies with their 
critics, over-emphasize the influence of the economic factor 
in social evolution and made their statement of the theory 
too absolute. This Engels himself freely admitted toward 
the close of his life. Thus in 1890 he wrote to a student: 
* Marx and I are partly responsible for the fact that younger 
men have sometimes laid more stress on the economic side 
than it deserves. In meeting the attacks of our opponents 
it was necessary for us to emphasize the dominant principle 
dented by them; and we did not always have the time, place 
or opportunity to let the other factors which were concerned 
in the mutual action and reaction get their deserts.” (The 
“ Economic Interpretation of History,” pp. 142-143.) 


Spargo further says: 

It may also be admitted that, even in the statements of the 
theory by Engels toward the end of his life, the sense of 
proportion is not perfectly maintained, and that the sphere 
of influence ascribed to spiritual and idealogical factors is too 
limited. 

Kconomic determinism, so qualified in progressive degrees, 
can be accepted without revulsion by Christians. It is not fatal- 
It does not exclude “ spiritual factors” dominant in life, 
but implies and postulates them. 


ism. 


M. P. 
NOTE AND COMMENT 


A Forum for Citizenship 


CONNERY. 


N EW YORK Catholic ladies have done an excellent work 
4 in establishing a forum where the women of the city can 
learn and discuss the views of prominent .public men on the 
rights, duties and privileges of voters. Beginning September 28 
and continuing for eight successive Saturday afternoons free 
lectures will be given in Cathedral College by men well versed 
in statecraft. Amongst the speakers will be the Hon. A. E. 
Smith, State Senator Wagner, Job Hedges, Dr. James J. Walsh, 
Dr. John A. Ryan and others equally capable. It is to be hoped 
that the response of the women will be hearty and persistent. 
Now that the ballot is in their hands it is their duty to use it 
This, however, presupposes an intimate knowledge of the 
problems that are vexing city, State and nation. 


well. 


The I. W. W. of American 
Politics 

HE systematic anti-Catholic campaign now carried on 

throughout the United States has met with scant approval 

in its latest outburst of bigotry at Baltimore. Both the Star and 
the American express their indignation at the campaign of hatred 
and abuse against Catholics carried on by the blatant Waldron, 
as State organizer of the Great Secret Order and the “ Free 
Press Defense League.” Under the heading “ Disloyalists,” the 
former paper writes: 

Any men, no matter what their religious or political beliefs, 
who will at such a crucial time in national life, when every 
move should be for unity and good feeling, join in such a 
disgraceful meeting as the anti-Catholic gathering held in 
this city last night, deserve to be abhorred and ignored by 
all right-thinking men. Statements made publicly that a 
venerable prelate is an “arch-fiend,” and that “Catholics 
murdered Lincoln and McKinley and would murder Wilson, 
if they could,” are so ridiculous as to place them in a class 
attributable only to men who are insane, and in ordinary 
times could well be merely laughed at as the vaporings of 
idiots. At such a world crisis as this, however, any men 
who attempt to sow the seeds of discord among the Ameri- 


AMERICA 


can people are disloyalists. Such men should be branded as 

would-be assassins of religious liberty and the world democ- 

racy for which the Allies stand. Every true American will 

know how to treat such a tribe. 

The American parallels the connection existing between the 
Great Secret Order and the Republican party with the relation 
between the I. W. W. and.-the representative trade unions. 


K. of C. Secretaries 
HE Knights of Columbus War Service is steadily growing. 
A force of 100 secretaries has recently left New York for 
service in Italy. They are to be detailed for work among the 
American and Allied armies on the Italian front, with head- 
quarters at Genoa. Attention has already been called to the 
new branch established in Switzerland whose duty will be not 
merely to aid and comfort the soldiers interned in that neutral 
country, but likewise to come to the assistance of civilians. 
In addition to these new undertakings, seventy-five secretaries, 
selected because of their special qualifications, have been as- 
signed to transport service. They will brave the menace of the 
submarines and other dangers of the seas to entertain and 
serve our American soldiers while enroute for their ports of 
debarkation. 


The Rosary in Battle 

HE Stars and Stripes, in its issue for August 2, tells how 

“Scotty” fell, a private of Company H, known as the 

“Indians,” because of their terrible warwhoop as they went 
dashing into battle. Scotty had accounted for thirty enemy 
soldiers before he himself fell, pierced through the head and 
heart. The article continues: 

But the men of Company H had another character. They 
were good Catholics, most of them. No one knows where 
they got the idea or who first suggested it, but had you been 
watching at dawn on the morning of the 18th, you would 
have found that when they went over the top, each one of 
the Indians wore something that is no part of issue regu- 
lations looped around the left shoulder strap of his blouse. 
It was a rosary. 

There are no braver men than those who hold in their souls 
the certainty of another and a better world and whose lips have 
been taught to repeat with tender affection the Angel’s message 
to Mary. 


Another Masonic Hit and 
Another “ Miss ” 
]* the May issue of the American Freemason there was an 
article entitled “Campaign for Pure Manhood,” in which 
this passage occurred: 

In the Philippines the old Spanish law is still in force. 
Such institutions [bawdy-houses] are still licensed in Manila. 
and a tax, maybe a stamp, placed on the inmates. The money 
collected is paid to the Bishop, whose hospital cares for those 
“ inmates.” 

After reading this outrageous passage the editor of AMERICA 
wrote a note of inquiry to a well informed friend who has lived 
in Manila for more than twenty years. The answer is as fol- 
lows: 

(1) There is no such hospital whose money is paid to the 
Bishop. (2) There was one owned by the city. (3) At the 
request of the city authorities some Sisters of St. Paul were 
given charge of it with the intention of making it a House 
of the Good Shepherd. (4) As the Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd could not be got from anywhere, the whole thing 
was turned back to the city authorities. 

Since the editor of the American Freemason is a persistent 
gentleman, it is safe to say that, some time before his death, 
he will have the consolation of hitting upon at least one true 


. accusation against the Catholic Church or some of its ministers. 


Thus, from a Masonic viewpoint, his life will not have been 
entirely in vain. 





